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Collegian Clothes 


are ready for you. Nobby Suits for Young Men, $10 to $25. 
Richest cassimeres, worsteds, cheviots, etc. These Typical College 
Clothes are decidedly the best looking and best wearing clothes in 
America. Ask your local clothier to show you why they are the 
best—and write us for the beautiful Style Book — MAILED FREE. 
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THE SOCIETY EDITOR 


posh Tonph Aarons By William Allen White found is pace whe 


work in ruts, and that the 






































; a ,{ 
editorial writer never reports an 
item, no matter how much he knows he } P } 
of it, and that a reporter is not \f he cere 
allowed to express an editorial vie Ww ‘ ‘ ' 
ofa subject even though he be well } 
qualified to speak. But on our 
little country daily newspaper it is Mr 
entirely different We work on the " } , 
interchangeable point system ‘ ! he 
Every one writes items, all of us An { it sh 
yet advertising and jobwork when eache f he 
it comes our way, and when one | } } har 
of us writes anything particularly , 
good, it is marked for the editorial i t ( pin 
page The religious reporter does S} hen she « 
the racing matinée in Wildwood ind impre 
Park, and the financial editor, who ere ' \ he 
gets the market reports from the \f ‘ n tf 
feed-store men, al o getsany church } 1 ‘ 
news that comes along he « 

rheonly time we everestablished | i i } 
a department was when we made | | ‘ 1 her 
Miss Larrabee society editor She | Ihe 
came from the high school, where i ‘ eveal wha ’ 
her graduating essay on kipling t kin peoy ha 
attracted our attention, and after ‘ , 
an office council had decided that ‘ 
a Saturday society page would be ( ‘ f bea 
a paying proposition 4 Rowe pre er 

At first, say for six months after 1 uN hen st 
he came to the office 9 Miss Larral« t : iii _ a ae 7 | | hey ‘ I 
devoted herself tothe accumulation As an Office Joke the Boys Used to Leave a Step-Ladder by Her Desk so that Could Climb Up hee nd bthemonthe} 
of professional pride. This pride and See How Her Top-Knot Really Looked he hed Another gre \ 
was as much a part of her life as n pickle-dish exhit 
her pompadour, which at that time was so high that she had to tiptoe to 1 } In th hit M Lat ee « } { 
However she managed to keep it up was the wonder of the office. Finally, we all eed of the oft On I iy st nt Ve] her « 
that she must use chicken-fence. She denied this but she was inclined to be good br ho « 1« } ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 
natured about it, and as an office joke the boys used to leavea step-ladder by her desk little Dile of tim car nthe a A] sc ne ne the | ho « ! 
so that she could climb up and see how her top-knot really looked. But nothing ruttled ewing and those who could not. She had the single T the { ho 
her spirits, and we quit teasing her and began toe admire her work. In addition to fillit her tre 1u season after season, made over and f d she e the offies 
six columns of the Saturday's paper with her society report in a town where a churcl enefit of her opinion of the husband in the ¢ ho } 
social is important enough to justify publishing the names of those ho wait on the fallandspring. She scented voung married tr ‘ ! ‘ r) the 
tables, Miss Larrabee was a credit to the office whether! to ere edgy ip ¢ her r her pe ( ere 

For she was always invited to the entertainments at the homes of the rich and thegreat) = married man danced 1 
who had stationary wash-tubs in the basements of their houses, and who ate dinner irrabee made face @*} | | ! 
instead of supper in the evening. And when she put on what the boys called her ing married woman flirting M Lat eer lu ‘ b ! t 
trotting harness, her silk petticoats rustled louder than any others at the party. One voman in question I op 
day she suddenly dropped her pompadour and appeared with her hair parted in the Phe other w n which Miss Larrabe 
middle and doused over her ears in long, undulating billows. No other girl in town came vomen's costume Three or f t her 
within a quarter of an inch of Miss Larrabee’s dare. When straight-fronts became st } ve print de ptions of the ! ( 
Miss Larrabee was a vertical marvel, and when she rolled up her sleeves and organized more than one ne 
a country club, she referred to her shoes as boots : k the longe el ow lia ‘ © VE M 
with it all she was no mere clothes-hors« We dri into her head during her tir ! ‘ ! | 
two weeks that “society news 1n a country town means not merely the d TS ¢ é t? i 
cut-glass set, but that it means the doings of the Happy Hoppers. the Trundle-Bed Treas} rown mere el } d nt t or migh 
the Knights of Columbus, the Rathbone Sisters, the King s Daughter the | pworil eve descri] to ni? 1 ‘ ! 
League, the Christian Endeavorers, the Woman's Relief Corps, the Ladies’ Aid and the e Wa ‘ ! he me d eal I} 
Home Missionary Societies, Miss Nelson’s Dancing Cla the Switchmen nnu the dresse rt pal 
ball if we get their job-work and « ery Kindred, every tribe, except such as gather Ne | eu ! 
what is known as “kitchen sweats’’ and occasionally send in calls for the police Wher of a good | hest | , ! 
Miss Larrabee got this into her head she began to groan under her burden, and, at the er f | } 
of the year, though she had great pride in her profession she affecte » loathe er i r ! ert 
department one ! 

Weddings were her especial abominations and when the first social cloud appeared « hether tl 
the horizon indicating the approach of a series of showers for the bride whicl ld the Fast, were re N 
culminate in a cloudburst at some stone church, Miss Larrabee would begin to rur ‘ em h | 
like distant thunder and, as the storm grew thicker, she would flash out crooked chain bought 
lightning imprecations on the heads of the ing people, their fathers and mothers and and another ( I n she } \ 
uncles and aunts. By the day of the wedding she would be rolling a steady diapason of — of a fien¢ ete 1 the 
polite, decolorized, expurgated, ladylike profanity he ter in the What she the tliee kr I t } 

When she sat at her desk writing the stereotyped account of the event, it was like 7 erpent she kept her conclu out of the paper if th ! rt 
ing up a live wire to speak to her. As she wrote, we could tell at just what stage she had fe No pretende irea A | 





arrived in her copy. Thus if she said to the adjacent atmosphere, *‘ What a whopper! i I gree most mpathe i d tt 
we knew she had written, ‘* The crowning glory of a happy fortnight of social gatheri: mmon pe e interested int} her | \ he 












Insisted that the “Common People " Wouldn't be Interested 


place where we ever saw Miss Larrabee’s claw in print was 
in the insistent misspelling of the name of a woman who 
made it a point to ridicule the paper 

We have had other girls around the office since Miss 
Larrabee left, but they don't seem to get the work done 
with any system. She was now only industrious, but prac- 
tical. Friday mornings, when her work piled up, instead of 
fussing around the office and chattering at the telephone, 
he would dive into her desk and bring up her regular list of 


idjectives. These she would copy on three slips, carefully 
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dividing the list so that no one had a duplicate, and in the 
afternoon each of the boys received a slip with a list of 
parties, and with instructions to scatter the adjectives she 
had given him through the accounts of the parties assigned 
to him—and the work was soon done. There was no 
scratching the head for synonyms for “ beautiful,’’ ‘‘su- 
perb” or ‘‘elegant."’ Miss Larrabee had doled out to each 
of us the adjectives necessary, and, given the adjectives, 
society reporting is easy. Also the editing of the copy is 
easy, for one does not have to remember whether or not 
the refreshments were ‘‘delicious’’ at the Jones party 
when he sees the word in connection with the viands at the 
Smith party. No two parties were ever ‘‘elegant”’ the 
same week. No two events were ‘‘charming.”’ No two 
women were ‘‘exquisitely’’ gowned. The person who was 
assigned the adjective ‘‘delightful’’ by Miss Larrabee 
might stick it in front of a luncheon, pin it on a hostess, or 
use it for an evening's entertainment. But he could use it 
only once. And with a list of those present and the adjec- 
tives thereunto appertaining, even a new boy could get up 
a column in half an hour. She had an artist’s pride in the 
finished work, however much she might dislike the thing 
in making, and she used to sail down to the press-room as 
soon as the paper was out, and, picking up the paper from 
the folder, she would stand reading her page, line upon line, 
precept upon precept, though every word and syllable was 
familiar to her 

During her first year she joined the Woman's State 
Press Club, but she discovered that she was the only real 
worker in the club and she never attended a second meeting 
She told us that too many of the women wore white stock- 
ings and low shoes and read their own unpublished short 
stories, and she feared they regarded her wide-shouldered 
shirtwaist and melodramatic openwork hosiery with sus- 
picion and alarm 

As the years passed, and wedding after wedding sizzled 
under her pen, she complained to us that she was begin- 
ning to be called ‘“‘auntie’’ in too many houses, and that 
the stock of available young men who didn’t wear their 
handkerchiefs under their collars at the dances had dwin- 
dled downtotwo. This reality faces every girl who lives 
inacountry town. Then she is left with two alternatives 
to go visiting or to begin bringing them up by hand 
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Wearing the Dry-Cleaned, Cast-Off Clothing of 
Her Sister in the City 


Miss Larrabee went visiting. At the end of a month she 
wrote: ‘It’s all over with me. He isa nice fellow, and has 
a job doing ‘Live Topics About Town’ here on the Sun 
Give my job to the little Wheatly girl, and tell her to quit 
writing poetry, and hike up her dress in the back. My 
adjectives are in the left-hand corner of the desk under 
When Knighthood was in Flower. And do you suppose 
you could get me and the grand keeper of the records and 
seals a pass home for Christmas if I'd do you a New York 
letter some time? 

* They say these city papers are hog tight! 


The Young Man in the World 


HAT of the young man 
who stands without the 
college gates? What 
upon whom Fate 
locked the doors of this arsenal 
of power and life's equipment ’ 
Why not 
give counsel and 
ment to the boy who, for any one of a thousand reasons 
annot take four years, or four months, from his life of 
ontinuous toil in order to go to college?" asked a young 
man full of the vitality of purpose, but to whom even the 
education of our high schools was an absolute impossibility 
And who shall deny the weight and insistence of that 
indeed, not more important than the 
juestions which concern the man who can go to college? 
After all, for most of our eighty millions, the college is 
practically beyond reach. Even among those young men 
work their 
through college, there are tens of thousands who 
cannot do even that, no matter if they were willing for four 
vears to toil at saw-buck. live on gruel, and dress in over- 
alls and hickory shirt. I have in mind nowa spirited young 
American of this class whose father died w hen the son was 
still a boy, and on whose shoulders, therefore, fell the duty 
of ‘supporting mother and helping the girls”’ 
his young manhood had begun 


of him has 


does some one 


encourage 


juestion? Is it 


who have the nerve, ability and ambition to 


wa) 


even before 


The Importance of Men at the Bottom 


i IR this young man, college or university might just as 
well be Jupiter, or Saturn, or Arcturus. Very well 
What of this young man? What of the myriads of young 


Americans like him? What hope does our complex indus- 
trial civilization, which every day grows more intense, 
hold out to these children of hard circumstances, whose 


musck's daily strain at the windlasses of necessary duty? 

] repeat the question, and multiply the forms in which 
I put it. It is so pressingly important. It concerns the 
most important material with which free institutions work 

the neglected man, he whom Fortune overlooks. Whata 
strange weakness of human nature that makes everybody 
interested in the man at the top, and nobody interested 


in the man at the bottom! Yet it is the man at the 
Editor's Note — This is the last of a series of articles by Senator 
Beveridge on The Young Man in the World 





By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 





THE NEGLECTED YOUNG MAN 


bottom upon whom our Republican institutions are 
established. It is the man at the bottom who, science 
tells us, will by the irresistible processes of Nature produce 
after a while the man at the top 

The young Bonaparte proved himself a very wizard of 
human nature when he said: ‘Every soldier of France 
carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.’’ And did not 
the Master, with a wisdom wholly divine, choose as the 
seed-bearers of our faith throughout the world the neg- 
lected men? Only one of the Apostles was what we would 
term to-day a ‘college man’’—-namely, St. Luke, the 
physician. What said the Teacher? ‘‘The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner.” 

Yes, the neglected man is the important man. We do 
not think so day by day, we idle observers of our Vanity 
Fair, we curbstone watchers of the world's street parade 
We think it is the conspicuous man who counts. Our 
attention is mostly for him who wears the epaulets of prom- 
inence and favorable condition. Therefore most articles, 
papers and volumes on young men consider only that lucky 
favorite-of-Fortune-for-the-hour, the college man 

But the great Corsican who knew men, and with that 
knowledge made monarchs absurd, the recasting of geog- 
raphy his recreation, and ‘even dethroned for a time the 
Fates themselves, administering the destinies of peoples 
from the high seat of his sane audacity — the mighty Little 
Corporal knew better. He knew that in the breasts of the 
neglected millions beats the heart of Empire 

That was why he said: ‘‘ Every soldier of France carries 
a marshal's baton in his knapsack.’’ And that sentence, 
thrilling the soul of every peasant from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, aroused a power upon which mankind to-day 
still looks with admiration and with awe, as mankind will 
continue to regard it while history speaks 

And this paper is therefore addressed to the neglected 
man. I would have speech with those young men with stout 
heart, true intention and good ability, who labor outside 


those college walls, to which 
they look with longing but be- 
yond which they may not pass 

First, then, do not let the cir- 
cumstances that keep you out of 
college discourage you. If such 
a little thing as that depresses 
you, it is proof that you are 
not the character who would have succeeded if you had a 
lifetime of college education. If you are discouraged be- 
cause you cannot go to college, what will happen to you 
when life hereafter presents to you much harder situa- 
tions?) Remember that every strong man who prevails 
in the merciless contest with events faces conditions which 
to weaker men seem inaccessible —- are inaccessible 

But it is the scaling of these heights, or the tunneling 
through them, or the blasting of them out of their way and 
out of existence, which makes these strong men strong. It 
is the overcoming of these obstacles day after day, and 
year after year, as long as life lasts, which gives these 
mighty ones much of their power. What is it you so 
admire in men whom you think fortunate - what is it but 
their mastery of adversity after adversity? What is that 
which you call success but victory over untoward events? 
Do not, then, let your resolution be softened by the hard 
luck that keeps you out of college. If that permanently 
bends you, you are not a Damascus blade of tempered 
steel-- you are a sword of lead, heavy, dull and yielding 


Men Who Did Not Go to College 


ND perhaps it is not hard luck, after all. Maybe it 
is only the test of the stuff that is in you. Certainly 
that was the view of that constructive genius, Collis P 
Huntington, the greatest railroad man the world had pro- 
duced upto his time ; for you will rememberthat in my paper 
on the Young Man and College Life I quoted the opinion of 
this master mind of the railroad world, that college is a 
waste of any young man’s time, unfitting instead of equip- 
ping him for doing the real things of our workaday lives 
Next to Collis P. Huntington, the railroad man of the 
last generation, whose ability rose to genius, was Presi- 
dent Scott, of the Pennsylvania system. He thought, with 
Mr. Huntington, that a college training was unnecessary 
and his own life demonstrated that the very ultimate of 
achievement, the very crest of effort and reward, may be 
















reached by who know neither 


men 


Greek nor Latin, nor science as taugh 


in schools, nor mental philosophy as 
set down in books. Froma messenger 
boy to the general of an industrial 
army of thousands of men, and the 


directing mind planning the expendi 
of llars be 
longing to great capitalists 


the career of Thomas Scott 


ture of scores millions of do 


such Wa 





Very well, why should you do.a 
well Because my competitors have 
college education and | have not," do 
you answer? But, man, Colonel Scott 


had no college education 
the other fellows have 
fluence and I have none, 


test ? 


and in- 
do vou pro 


iriends 


But neither President Scott nor 
most monumental successes had friend 
or influence to start with. Don't ex 
cuse yourself then 
Be a man 

I am greatly troubled 
superintendent of of the 
extensive railroad systems in the world 
rode from Des Moines 
sald he, { 
me 


Come! Buck up 
"the general 


one most 


as This Boy 
sald to Me some CWO Vea?rs ago as we 
lowa, to Chicago I am greatly troubled, 0 
tind an assistant superintendent. There are no 
seven young engineers, every Man a graduat« ot 
four of them with uncommon ability 

relatives of men heavily interested in 
railroads. But not one of them will do 
ago all of them happened to meet in Chicago 
all of them went 
time together 


under 
a college 
of 


network 


and all them 
this 
Three nights 
While there, 


out to have what they called ‘a 
drinking, and that sort of thing 


of 


good 


This, in itself, is enough to blacklist every man for 
the position of my assistant and my successor,"’ continued 
the general superintendent rhis road will not intrust 


its operating management to a man who willfully makes 
himself than his y day and every night 
Besides this, each of them has some defect One bril- 
liant, but not steady; another is steady, but not resource- 
ful -not inventive We are looking all over the 
United States for the young man who has the ability, char- 
icter, health and habits which my 

This general superintendent, 


less best ever 


Is 
and so on 


assistant must have 


under whose orders more 
than ten thousand men daily performed their compl 
and delicately adjusted functions, was fifty-three years of 
Now listen t« He 
started thirty-five years ago as a freight handler in Chicago 
at a dollar a day for this same railroad company, which was 
then a comparatively small and obscure line 

Ah! but That 


ive ouw ho cannot go to colle Ze 


Tt his, y 


you say Was thirty-five years ago 
Yes, and that is the trouble with vou, is it not? You 
vant to start In as supe rintendent of a great system or 
the head of a ight business, do you not? You might 
as well get that out of your 
head It cannot be done 
It ought not to be done 


If you are willing to work 
as hard as this man 
as hard as President 
of the Pennsylvania system, 
worked 


worked, 


if you are willing to 


stay right by your job in 
stead of changing ever) 
thirty minutes; if you are 
willing to wait as long as 
they; if you are willing to 


plan the seed of success in 
the soil of good hard work, 
and then water it with good 











hard work, and attend its 
growth with good hard work, 
and wait its flowering and 
fruitage with patience, its 
tlowering and fruitage will 
come Do not doubt it 
For, mark you, this man, 


And Perhaps it is Not 
Hard Luck, After All 


at the time he told me that 
looking all 
ed States fora 


had seven high- 





his system was 


over the Uni 


young man capable of being his assistant, 


grade college men on his hands. He would have been more 
than delighted to take any one of them Also, he would 
have taken a man who had never seen acollege just as 
quickly All he wanted was a man who knew enough 


about operating a railroad, and had the qualities of leader 
ship, the gift of organizing ability 
It did not this superinte 


assistant he sought been to 


whether the 


whether 


matter to 
had or 

He didn't « bit 
that than he cared whether the man for whom 
was seeking was a blond or a brunette The only question 
that he was asking was: ‘‘ Where is the man who is equal 
to the job?”’ 

And that, my young friend, is the question which all in- 
dustry in every field of human effort; that is the 


ndent 


colepre not, 


he was rich or poor are a more about 


this place 





: | 
IS ASK 
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; You, Who Read This, Never 
s , Had to Work Half So Hard acter 





jue m your fate is putting to you wl r poct ‘ 
inxious to do big wort i OM \ 
If vou are no ther e } ‘ 
enough to epou I the conte be ft t i 
enough not to et Vy the other \y I ’ \ 
re } il to the lh Ve he } ‘ ‘ } ) ‘ 
’ i} plaud the iT r t i i 
vho marches brave t t i) 
tind fault th} 1) t swear tha he ( r 
o chance roa it man a 
It it rt at ‘ ! Ar 1 re! t 
Va t | 1 ) u are! ‘ i 
you do a eli as your abier I he | ia 
better than he you do Vy t nd ! i 
does not do his best \ 
A young man whom fortune had kept f S 
( rllege put who s too tout-hearted t { wa ‘ 
that scourage him, said to me the other the Ne 
da 1 don't think t acollege edu ‘ 
conters, or that the absence of it prever t 
success. But I do think that, where the Sar 
ire two men of equal health, ability and ct ind 
one will be chosen who has beer t 
lege, and to this extent the college man | t 
better chance rhis is tr for the ait ‘ 
man / he mar ho i ) 
han t i And He 
But you who read this—you are willing to put fort! who create 
extraordinary effort, are you not?) You are willing toshow many year 
these favored wearers of cap and gown that you will ru i ar ther 
fast and as far as they, with all their training, are you né e: and 





You are willing 
hour which your college brother, thi 
has the 
And if 


volume 


yes, and determined —to use 
nking hs 


advantageof you, may possibly 


you do, biography (that most inspirit 


In all literature absolutely demor 
strates that your reward will be as rich a 
the college man’s reward. Yes, richer for 


the gold which your refinery purges from the 
be 
retined by the fires of your intenser ¢ ffort 

In IS4 
mankind 


dross of your disadvantages will 


qoute 
7 twomen were born who have blessed 
work which, rich 


race, W 


with productive 


as is now its Denefits to the ii cre 


a new wealth of human helpfulness with each 
succeeding year as long as time endure 
Both these men have lived, almost to a da 
the same number of years; both of them ; 
still alive; both of them have labored it 
neighboring sections of the same field Ihe 


are alike, too 


























| 
ache 
i the 
Xe 
Cires 


New 

reised 
nti 
v'sf 


i 
} 
\ 1} 
t 
t 
t in 
! 
j 
t 
at 
} 
YT 
ariare 


in character, almost duplicate ! » coll 
in ability Here, then, is material for And take 
perfect comparisor ned ed 
One of them was a college man, the s« t rad If M 
a celebrated educator and himself a prote What Mean Bees Ow had no ott 
in the Boston Universit) He used the gif Conndinn tebeoud of humatr i 
which God gave him for that purpose, and Civilization Hold Out ) mat 
as long as the transmission of human speec! to These Children of ne ne 
continues ame mer he name of A ince Hard Circumstance ot lear ! 
Gir im Bell will be honored by all the worl Wallace, sold 
rhe other of these men could no more have gor elf lucated J l 
college than he could have crossed the Atlantic on a she i philosopher and ecor 
of paper. You, who read this, never had to work half rainit James Whit« 
hard as this man worked when he was a bo Your pa ollege mat Hu 
tience will never be so taxed and tested as hi patience WV lan as a veol t b 
and is But who can say tl vour effort ind ir } at inship Henr 
stence will not be as richly rewarded, according to you fre t ks, exper e, al 
ability, as his have been, if you will try as hard as he | we At t etote 
tried, and use every ounce of yourself as effectively as he pages of his f 
has used himself ? the glare of the wor ! 
At twelve years of age he was a newsboy on the Grand } he | ie 
Trunk Railway. That didn’t satisfy him. The myster nina pr hop; and 
of the te legraph and what is more mysterious?) constat (at er Cleveland ! 
called him. The click of the instrument was a voice fro i college ad e, and 
an unknown world speaking to him words far different ndeed, never ent ) 
from those recorded in the messages that instrument wa collere ta 
transmitting. And so Thomas A. Edison, without a dollar In American prod 
or a friend, set himself to work to master the telegraph and ! he 
lo ¢ xplore the mysteries behind it Result rhe duplk 1oUu ime indou 
telegraph and the developments from that ; the phonograp! edl hat Andre 
the incandescent electric light, and those numerous inver Carnegie; yet tl 
tions which, one after another ve confounded the bigot! ronn er.and! ' 
and ignorance of the world y | ‘ no ha r 
Edison and Bell — one re man and the othe ena ou as he | 
laborer without the gate In preparation bu r r t . 
in character, devotion and ability ind equal winner ! (; 
honor and reward at the hands of a just if doubting | he philanths 
I might go on all da vith istratior ‘ } lea ‘ 
History is brilliant with the names of those I have i ! ‘ 
wrought gloriously without a college training \] hese I } he 
men have succet n ever possible I of | ear At le thre 
They are among the living, too, a well a r tr t I ! ! 
whose earthly careers have ended hough | mate | 
The men who never went to college have not onl ne ] ( ( hich ha 
built great railroads, but also have written immorta been Made intl la 
words; not only have they been great editor but also ide in Ne Yor 
they have created vast industries, and piled mountain ide by men no 
high their golden fortune not onl ha the made for eal { ? 
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Of the Four Great Founders 
Modern Journalism Only One 


Was a College Graduate 














of whom had any other education than our commonschools 
| am not sure, but. I will hazard the guess that a majority 
of the great business men of Chicago never saw a college 

These illustrations occur to the mind as I write, and with- 
out special_selection. Doubtless the entire space of this 
paper might be occupied by nothing more than the names 
of men who have blessed the race and become historic suc- 
cesses in every possible department of human industry, none 
of whom ever saw the inside of either college or university 

But all of these do not prove that you ought not to go to 
college if you ean. Certainly 
it is possible But the lives of these men do prove that no 
matter how hard you think the conditions are that surround 
you, success is yours in spite of them, if you are willing to 
jthe p if you are willing to work and wait ; 
if you are willing to be patient, keep sweet, and to main- 
tain fresh and strong your faith in God, your fellow-men 
and in yourself 

rhe life of any one of the men whom I have mentioned 
is not only an inspiration but an instruction to you, who, 
like these men, cannot go to college. Consider, for exam- 
ple, how Samuel B. Raymond established the New York 
Time He wrote his own editorials; he did his own re- 
porting ; he set his own type; he distributed his own papers 
That was the beginning 


jou ought to go to college i} 





Ce O} SUCCESS 


The Mills of Man 
the successful merchants that I know 


( NE of most 
opened a little store in the midst of large and preten- 





tious mercantile establishments. He bought his own 
goods; he was his own clerk; he swept and dusted his 
own storeroom, and polished his own show-cases. He 
vas up at five in the morning, and he worked until 


twelve and one at night, and then slept on the counter. 
than thirty years ago. To-day he is at the 
head of the largest department store in one of the consider- 
able cities of this country, and he owns his store 

“What do you raise on these shaly hills?” I asked one 
time of that American statesman, Senator Orville 
H. Platt Manhood," answered this splen- 
did New Englander, and then he went on to point out the 
eemingly contradictory facts that a poor soil universally 
produces stern and upright character, solid and productive 
ibility and The very effort required 
to live in these ungenerous surroundings; the absolute ne- 
essity to make every blow tell, to preserve every fragment 
of value; the 


That was les 


ideal 
of Connecticut 


dauntless courage 


ceaseless exercise of the inventive faculty, 
making the intellect more productive by the con- 
and 
powers of mind and heart which, through all history, have 
listinguished the inhabitants of such countries as Switzer- 
and and New England And so,"’ said Connecticut's 
great Senator, ‘these rocky hills produce manhood.” 


thus 


tinuous creative use of it all these develop those 


So. what you have got to do, young man who cannot zo 
to develop yourself with the most vigorous 
care. Take your reading, for example. Choose your books 
with an eve single to their helpfulness. Let all your reading 
be for the strengthening of your understanding, the increase 
of your knowledge. Your more fortunate competitor will 
probably not be doing this 


i} 
» college, 18s 


And when you read make what you read yours. Think 


about it. Absorb it. Make it a part of your mental being 
Far more important than this, make every thought you 
read in books, every fact which the author furnishes you 


Remember that 
but that every fact 


thoughts of 
tands by itself 
o every other fact Ir 


the ed for n 


oO fact in the universe 


your own 


ice Out the connection of 
confront that 
, 


amazing and important of all truths, the correlation of all 


you W oon most 








matter 
your mind acquire a trained and 
h, which ts the chief purpose of all the 
ge and university give For, mind you 
t he prin pal purpose of going to college is not to acquire 
vledge.* That is only secondary lhe chief reason fora 
llege education is the making of a trained mind and 

he building of a sound character 
1 hese ivyestions as to reading apply to everything else 
nen, to business, to society, to life. Because v« must 
ipete with the college men, vou cannot be careless with 
books -in the selection of books, or in the use of them 
For the same reason, vou cannot be indifferent with men 
and your relationship with them. If other men are loose 


character of their fellows, 
If the men who 
art with become negligent 

ill fish that come to their 
not take the risk of a disso 


other companionship that will 


reading the 


ind inaccurate in 


rd to De so 






weicominy 
net -and frogs, too you dare 


ite companionship or an) 





iin the 
tudent 
who 
q . has a be tter 
equipment for practical success th: all the 


eaken the daily d piline self. or lower vo 
peopl Thus you become a careful 
man nature And never forget 


nastered this, the most abstruse of 


ot vou 


esteem of the 





that he has 
science 
abstract 
‘ould give him 

You have got to keep“ clean 
You have got 


learning from the davs of Socrates til 


You need all your nerve 
Jac k ] onaon 


to the bone 


expresses it 
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to take thought of the morrow. You have got to do all 
those things which your employer, and all observers of 
you, will, consciously or unconsciously, approve; and re- 
frain from doing anything that your employer, or his wife, 
or the world, or anybody who is watching you, will disap- 
prove of, even subconsciously 

Thus your profound understanding that effectiveness 
is what counts will cut out every questionable habit, every 
association of idleness and sloth. No social club for you; 
that institution is for the man of dollars and of Greek 
No evenings with gay parties for you; you must use those 
precious hours for reading, planning, sleep. You cannot 
dally with brilliant indirectness; you must make every 
man and woman understand that you are goldenly sincere, 
forcefully earnest, earnestly honest, high of intention, 
sound in purpose, direct in method. Out of all of these, you 
will finally achieve everything which the college is designed 
to give: skilled intellect, mind equipped with systematized 
knowledge, simple, earnest, upright character 

Let me close with two illustrations within my own per- 
sonal experience. In one of the most charming inland 
cities of the United States, or of the world for that matter, 
I met, some fifteen years ago, a young man of German 
parentage. His father was poor. The son simply had to 
help support the family by his daily work. He never got 
nearer college than in his dreams. He knew something of 
printing, and was employed by a vigorous new firm at a 
humble salary. By processes such as I have analyzed 
above, he made himself the best man in technical work 
in the firm’s employ. The next step was to demonstrate 
his ability as a manager and financier 

With some other sound young men of like quality, he 
established a building and loan association, one of those 
banks of the people which flourished in those days. He 
had no capital behind him. His acquaintance was small 
Never mind, he made acquaintances among people of his 
own class So did his fellow-directors Those common 
people from whom this young man sprang furnished from 
their earnings the necessary money. The little institution 
was conducted with all our American dash, with all his 
German caution. Of course it prospered. How could it 
help prospering? While other building and loan associa- 
tions undertook a luring but hazardous experiments, this 
little concern rejected them with all the calm but haughty 
disfavor of the most conservative old bank 

After a while people began to take notice of this little 
institution Its depositors were satisfied, its customers 
pleased. One day the attorney of the association, also a 
young man, called his fellow-directors together, and re- 
signed, upon the ground that he thought the movement 
of gold abroad, and other financial phenomena, indicated 
a panic within the next two or three years. Did this dismay 
the young German-American? Not much. 

‘This is just what I am looking for,” said he. I have 
been able to manage this institution in prosperous times; 
now if l can only have a chance to close it up so that no man 
Joses a dollar, when big banks around me are falling, | will 
accomplish all 1 have started to accomplish." 


No Time to Waste Time 


oo enough, the panic of 189% arrived, and the young 
\J man's opportunity came. Bank after bank collapsed 
old institutions venerable had their 
sufficient guaranty went down in a day. Many building 
and taking advantage of certain pro- 
visions of the law, and of their charters, refused to pay their 
depositors on demand 

But not so with the model experiment of my 
friend, by which he proposed to demonstrate his ability 
to organize, manage and support a difficult business, and 
properly to handle complex financial questions. He closed 
his institution up amid the appreciation and praise of 


whose names been 


loan association 


young 


everybody who knew about it. But in the mean time he 
had worked a little harder than ever for the firm that 
employed him. He took part in politics. too 

His acquaintance grew, at first slowly and steadily, and 


then with ever-increasing rapidity, as each new-made friend 
enthusiastically described him to others It soon got on 
the tongues of the people that,even in his polities, this young 
man didn’t drink More marvelous than 
all, it was said that he was even religious! —and the saying 
During all these years he had no time 
for anything else, he also had no time to stay 
Sunday-school and church. 

He had no time for ‘society’; not a moment for parties 
not an hour for the But h» did have time for one 
girl, and for her he did 10t have sime enough. All this.was 
To-day this 5 a member of the firm 
for which, many years past, he began as a common work- 


smoke or swear 


was true when 
away from 


clubs 


long ago oung man is 
and which has since grown to be one of the largest 
Successful banks 
On all hands his judgment is 
sought and taken, by old and able men in business, politics 
and finance. And, to crown all these achievings, he has 
builded him a home where all the righteous joys abound, 
in the 


man, 
concerns of its kind in the entire country 


it 
have made him a director 


ind over which presides the ‘‘girl he went to see” 
} lay } 


vard davs of his beginnings 
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I tell you again that this man did not go to college be- 
cause he could not go to college; that he had no opportu- 
nities, no friends, few acquaintances. But he did have 
right principles, good health, and an understanding that 
every drop of his blood must be wrought into a deed, ever) 
minute of his time compounded into power. 

Come, then, don’t mope. Sleep eight hours. Then three 
hours for your meals, and a chance for your stomach to 
begin digesting them after you have eaten them. That 
makes eleven hours and leaves thirteen hours remaining 
Take one of these for getting to and from your business 
Then work the other twelve. What, no recreation, say 
you? Certainly; recreation and pleasure, too. For a 
young man like you, full of that boundless vigor of yout! 
what higher pleasure can there be than the doing of your 
work better than anybody else does the same kind of work 


Why One Man Failed 


|, yee for the other illustration. Three years ago a cer- 
tain young man from New York came to a publie man, 
the son of a friend who occupied « Government position 
He was studying law. He was ‘‘ quivering” with ambitior 

But his lungs were getting weak. Would it be possible to 
get him a place on some ranch for six or eight months 

Yes, it was possible. An acquaintance was glad to take 
him. At the end of his time, he returned still ‘‘ quiver- 
ing’ with ambition. He was going to make a 
that’s what he was going to make—the very best lawyer 
that ever mastered Blackstone. He already had a clerk- 
ship promised in a prominert law office. 

Splendid, thusfar. But observe the next step. In about 
twelve months this young man came again to the public 
man. Would he help to get promotion for a certain mat 
who held a Government position paying him $150 a month 
This latter man’s record was admirable; he deserved pro- 
motion on his own account. But why the interest of 
the would-be lawyer, who was “ quivering”’ with ambition ’ 
It developed that if the other fellow was promoted, this 
embryo Erskine could, with the aid of influential political 
friends, be appointed in his place. But why did he want 
this position? Well, answered the young man, it would 
enable him to take his law-course at one of the law-schools 
of the Capital and get his degree, and all that sort of 
thing. Also, it would enable him to live at home with 
mother? Yes, that was a consideration, he admitted 

But did he think that that was as good a training for 
his profession as the clerkship in the office in New York? 
And would it give him as good a chance of a business ac- 
quaintance while he was getting that training? Perhaps 
not; but after all he didn’t get very much salary in the New 
York law-office. Why, how much did he Onl) 
twenty a week. But was not that enough to live on at a 
modest boarding-house; enough to get a room with bed 
table, one chair and a washstand; enough to buy him the 
necessary clothing? Oh, ves, of course he could scratch 
along on it, but it was hardly what a young man of his 
standing and family ought to have. Oh, it didn't enable 
him to get out into society, was that it? Well, yes, he must 
admit there was something in that; Washington had social 
advantages, to be sure, and $150 a month, living in his owr 
home, would enable him to have some of that life whict 
a young man was entitled to 

That young man had the wrong notion of life. Until 
he changed his point of view utterly, success was 
lutely impossible for him. What that young man needed 
was the experience of going back to New York and having 
to apply for a position after a position until his shoe-soles 
had worn out, and he had felt the pangs of hunger. He 
needed Iron in his blood, that is what he needed. 

Right before him in New York was an illustration of 
this. One of the most notable successes at the bar which 
that city or this country has witnessed in the last fifteer 
years has been made by a young man who had neither 
college education, money nor friends. He was, | am told, 
a stenographer In one of New York's legal establishments 
But that young man had done precisely what | have beer 
pounding at over and over again in this paper 
he is one among half a dozen of the most notable lawyers 
in the greatest city of the greatest nation in the world 

It is all in the using of what you have. Let me 
again what I have said in a previous paper — the inscription 
which Mr. Lewis reports was inscribed by Doce Peets.on the 
headboard of Jack King, furnished 

Wolfville’’ with its first funeral 
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JACK KING, DECEASED 
Lire Ars'r tHe Hotpina or «4 Goop Hann 
BUI 
Tue Piaying or «4 Poor Hanno Wet 


And this is nothing more than our frontier statement of 
the Parable of the Talents. After all, it is not what we have, 
but what we make out of what we have, that counts in this 
world of work. And, what’s more, that is the only thing 
that ought to count 
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BY SOFT PERSUASION 


I—_A Conference of the Powers 


POST 


O YOU know what Rhoda Massey's The top one innouncement was like 
exposure of United Power's bribery . . . challenge. It had abulldog brevity and ster 
and corruption fund did? It sobered B M M h ] ne for all the world e tl ; f B 
McCabe Ina personal note to me, he con Y 4 1rlam 1c © son Bassett of United Powe 
gratulated me on being the ‘‘ best managing ican of Ga Gow Giilan’s Gaetan : Se tor Archibald eona N rt 
. editor the News-not the News’ proprietor eard, which lay humbly beneath, hadn't ha 
had ever had -telling me I'd understand the imposing force of the 


the distinction before long. He said he'd be 
back in a day or two and that, in the mean 
time, I should ‘“‘sit tight | didn't know 
then on what! 

It brought our Respected Proprietor back 
to town in the morning for the first time since 
I'd been on the News, with a copy of his own 
paper in his hand and a face so scared that 
really, | was sorry for him 

It stirred the Press to issuing an extra befor: 


noon accusing Offield himself of having sold mana I 
out to United Power, declaring that he had i wa t " t 
entered into a contract with Boss Bassett ha 

abstain from roasting the company in the " Ss I Y M M 
future for the sum of $40,000 a year, to be So th 

paid in the guise of advertisement in special t } 


editions 

It brought Bliss, of the Evening Mail, over 
to interview our poor Respected Proprietor 
And Offield, wriggling in McCabe's big chair 
with self-consciousness and discomfort, was 





closeted with Bliss for half an hour, and then vt iwoa ‘ " 
the newspaper man came out, red-faced and of a ma An ‘ | uttered 
angry, leaving Offield white-faced and angry me at ‘ { na 
within 1 ry ha , 
Why? be 
That’s what I asked myself when Bliss had atte t 
hurried off with a look at me that mystified n ‘ 


me. What in the world could our R. P. have 








to say? l wa ! i 
1 found out when the Mail came out. There ever belonge he | I ( 
it Was, spread over the first page OFFIELD rt} i ‘ 
PUTS BLAME ON HIS NEWS EDITOR thir ! 
THEODORE THOMPSON 1 
Oh, for all the typed bombshells, big and } 


little, that I've let loose over unsuspecting 
heads in a long career black with printers’ ink, 
1 paid when I saw that lie in print! I knew 
then how it feels to be the woman who cares 





for the man in the case And care! Oh, I lake tl irself, Peter lo 
cared so much that I could have better born« t | else I said. sea 
the whole world’s reviling me than that ons ope ind rush it. | want an answer 
miserable voie= should doubt him : ‘ ican] ‘ icl l'nde 
And here was the one thing that comforted He did and was off and } 
dae “Sticke Genes ts tate ies hen eh eee The Place Looked Like a Wreck When We Got Through dit Gatien ta ten ed eet 
and Ted had been brought in from a rival But | had 
paper, remember, and put over every head there that Gibson looked calmly at me Have 1seen the cor yra La tele h-blank at 
believed it. Even Bowman threw down the Mail with it tract ed h Thomp na M Ma I 








double-leaded story and cried out Oh, that’s too thin! asked ( bac I 
I gulped when | heard that and tore in two the discharge No, and I don’t believe R 
note I was writing him at that very moment, and, instead Oh, ve I have,’ he interrupted | have seen it Il rang f a me nger of ! mpat ) 
I sent him off on the Quillinan story, the cream of the day’s Would you like to (Grave ir telegraph editor, might kr more thar 
assignments. It was just then that Gibson, the business No —no,”’ I gasped, when I had quieted met Is for hit ind ther rushit ick my hair, | 
manager, who had happened in, sang out inside of me that seemed to be erving aloud Yi em turned to those two big fe 
‘Well, it may seem thin to you fellows, and it's decent) Mr. Gibson, a contract Ted had ned wouldn't ma And they are big tell they hold the town and the 
of you to stand up for one of your own order, but if you'll the least bit of difference, f f he M Sta I I ! rt i all th 
watch things from now on you'll notice that Thompson's — Offield with Offield’s knowledge and under Offield’s order rets of polit the f f the pre ll the weal 
dead journalistically. There isn't a paper in the State Mr. Offield had given the whol inagement of the — ne f the pul And yet t have it a 
that'll dare to hire him Oh, yes, I know all about special edition into Thompso har Gibsor uid f me, if they'd ey et that'd clear 
his cleverness, but he'll have the reputation now of being = quietly There happened to be one mat the busine Thom 
altogether too clever. And there isn't a newspaper pro- office who was connected with the busin end of the M myratulatior M Ma Newberry | 
prietor in town who, if he gave Thompson a desk, wouldn't — special editior I discharged him this mornit pleasant he'd bee itching me I ’ 
have an uneasy doubt that he was grafting, instead of ‘Poor fellow!" I exclaimed wrathfully Our R. I f amust nt and respe ld t kr th 
“Instead of leaving the grafting to the respected pro- sin must be a mighty big one, since it calls fort ppir id a iad 
prietor himself!’’ I burst out, charging into the hall after boys to suffer for it instead of one Or t Ped Thank 1, Senator, but city editor n't last lor 
him Thompson won't take the hipping, Mr. Gibson, | the New 1 kno | laughed, and rattled on tel 
Gibson stared at me aghast; and his stare brought me bet you on that! And | turned and went back to 1 m about the Ex-City Editors’ Clul lidn't t 
back to my senses desk I'd just joined 
‘ After all,’ I added, ‘it’s a proprietor’s own paper to Haughty? Nota bit of it. I was shivering in my boot Why not Because at nformation relating to t 
have and to sell out, to lie about and cheat and blackmail Ted's word against Offield’s! That would be how it would — office must be in the hands of ir R. P. before a wh 
with, if he wants to be that kind of a man and own that” stand. There wasn't a working newspaper ma tow! man has any right t eak of it. And beeau 
kind of a paper. You're right, Mr. Gibson: there's only who'd have hesitated for a second which one to believe black no! on f uu to matel 
one man on a paper who's got its columns for sale; the rest but working newspaper men don't own newspaper t Newberry laughed wit! ind eve 1 Ba 
of us are only free-lances who uphold the particular journal working millionaires who do that, and the pul hat ! 1 appreciative ‘ ishered the ! the 1 
istic banner under which we happen to have enlisted, they work, and newspaver men are what the rk with n Offield whe « could talk uw urbe 
blindly ignoring the spots and blotches on it, and swearing And Ted Thompson has to have a newspaper it's the We have been lookir r Mr. Offield, M M 
stoutly that its black is white and its white is dazzling tools of his trade And how -how in the world was he — Bassett said at last, speakir th his usual delibera 
purity. But -all the same, there's one thing neither Mr. going to get his name clean again the Bo iman of elegant leisure, if you believe the 
\ Offield nor any other newspaper proprietor can do, and Savagely I pulled out a sheet of paper from 1 le f | oice It rather essential that I should see | 
i that is to use one of his men, and aman like Ted Thompson, with the News letter-head at the top but he’s not down at Burlingame. He is not at the hotel 
as a whipping-boy when his own sins are found out!” “Mr. Che Staniford Offic D S I wrote or says he is not, and. though I have telephoned a de 
‘*Bravo! Bravo!" came in a shout from the boysinthe and then Peter banged at my door and, throwing it ur times, | can't seem t itch him here or at the club 
local-room, banging vigorously upon their desks Speech necessarily wide open, laid two cards in front of me Hn 1 remarked That being the case, just 


Rhoda Massey 


speech! 











My But it Hit Him Straight 
Between the Eyes! 


The Bass looked at me sharply but Newbe rry inte rposed 
uavely: ‘*Wethought~ we hoped you might tell us where 
Mr. Offield is. It happens to be as important to him as to 
is that we should meet 

here are times, Senator,’ I said with a smile, ‘*when 

no one on the paper knows where Mr. Offield is 
Yes, I know Newberry agreed with a knowing smile, 
times of stress, when Mr. Offield, like a certain great mil- 


itary commander, reposes full confidence in the officers he 


has left behind him. But past experience has taught us 
that there is always one person on the paper who knows 
Mr. Otfield’s whereabout Mr. McCabe knew 

Mr. MeCabe is 


And so is Mr. 
Thompson. But it is simply incredible that at a time like 
this Mr. Offield should not be in touch with the office It 
is almost certain that the next person in authority ; 
He stopped suggestively 

| sat there a moment cogitating. A boy or two came 

with proofs, a card, some telegrams for MeCabe which | 
tore open and sent orders to Fairbuoy about, and I had 
to answer the ‘phone twice. But all the time I was think- 
ng, and when | turned to him I was ready for him 
you'll have to take 
me part way at least into your confidence. You don't 


On a vacation— yes, 1 know that 


I think, Senator,’ | said at last 


know me very well, and 
Oh, pardon me he interrupted graciously, ‘but | 
nave a lively memory,- Miss Mass« y, of certain obligations 
ip at Sacramento during the last legislative session.”’ 
‘*But Mr. Bassett ] began with a smile, remember 
ing the part the Bassett list had played in the story that 
landed the Senatorship at Newbe ry s feet 
My dear young lady the Boss said softly, ‘though | 
have always denied the existence of such a list as you 
published, and, as vou know, the Senatorial investigation 
resulted in a vote of confidence in the accused Senators 
till, all this does not preclude my being capable of admira- 
tion for a good fight well fought. I take off my hat, there- 
fore, to Miss Massey, both as journalist and — as pugilist! 
We all laughed at that Coming from the Boss it was 
meant to be excruciatingly funny. Old Bassett was im- 


mensely pleased with it himself 


All right then,” | said finally, throwing out my hands 
Now, hands on the table. I may know where Mr. Offield 
is and | may not. In either case, he’s my Respected Pro- 
prietor, and, as it’s evident he doesn’t want you to know, | 
wouldn't tell vou if 1 could where he is The only thing 





vou can do is to trust me as you would have to trust McCabe 





if he were here Then I'll forward your terms to Mr. 
Offield, making sure, of course, there's no leak, and as for 
mvself No-— you ve got to take me or leave me! 


I'll give myself no letter of recommendation to you or 
anybody else. Now, this is how we stand: Treat me as 
vou would a man who's entitled to confidence or— well, 
frankly, let me get out the paper rhere's a lot to do 
*‘What a pity--what a pity vou're not a man, Miss 
Massey!” said Bassett, rubbing his chin reflectively. 
Not at all, Bassett,”’ interrupted Newberry gallantly 
What sort of man is it that would wish such a girl as Miss 
Massey not to be a woman ? 
It's awfully nice of you both,” I said dryly. ‘But 
just now I'm just a temporary managing editor. What's 
your business with the paper, Mr. Bassett ’ 
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That reached him—straight. Without another word 
of preliminary, old Bassett drew his chair up close to the 
desk, put his elbow on the corner of it, and giving his short, 
stiff hair an aggressive rub upward, he got down to business. 

I want from the News, Miss Massey, just what the 
Senatorial investigation gave Allen, Kinafy and those 
fellows up at the Legislature. 1 want a vote of confidence 
in United Power. That’s what I want, and I want it to be 
the leader on to-morrow morning's editorial page.”’ 

“Phew!” I exclaimed thoughtfully and sat there a 
second looking right at him. ‘Of course, Mr. Bassett,” I 
went on when I got my breath, ‘‘there’s this handicap for 
me in talking with you--I don’t know just where U. P. 
and the News stand. I did know when I was up in Sacra- 
mento all right and knew just how my story of the Bassett 
list would be received at that time. But that’s some 
months ago. Still, 1 do know— it was common talk 
at Sacramento, you remember—how much that vote of 
confidence up there cost United Power—I do know that 
that amount won't buy the editorial columns of the News.”’ 

His small twinkling, cold eyes positively warmed to me. 
‘You're quite right, Miss Massey,”’ he said gently. “‘If 
you'll pardon me—I know that even better than you do.” 

| laughed outright at that— it was such a facer. 

“Oh!” I said; ‘I am beyond my depth, eh? .. . 
Well, as I understand it, you want me to tell Mr. Offield 
that an editorial ‘a 

‘‘Not an editorial, Miss Massey,"’ the old fellow inter- 
rupted in a quick and positive voice, ‘‘not any editorial, 
but a strong, confident editorial with a backbone and an 
unmistakable intention not only to show belief in what 
it says but to take sides. In short, I want a thing that, 
as you've said, can’t be bought; and —more, that doesn't 
sound as if it had been bought.” 

I stared at him, but admiringly. No wonder he’s Boss 
Bassett -a man that’s got the audacity to ask a thing like 
that! 

“T'll tell Mr. Offield,’’ I said. 
you say.” 

“Thank you.”’ 

Both men rose, and we stood there a minute while 
Fairbuoy came in to get me to O. K. the pay-roll 

*There’s a quality in Mr. Offield, or a lack of it,’’ New- 
berry said slowly, after Fairbuoy had gone, ‘‘ which makes 
him susceptible to the manner in which things are said to 
him and and which makes him most responsive to the 
last argument that reaches him. Eh, Miss Massey, 
one more confidence, if you please. This isn’t for publica- 
tion, but you may have it to print first when the time 
comes: I am going to buy a newspaper here in town. I 
think I am going to buy the News. I need it, And : 

**Why,”’ I burst out, ‘‘ Offield’ll never part with it! It’s 
his dearest vanity — next to his new bank.” 

I know,”’ he smiled, ‘‘and yet | have hopes of persuad- 
ing him.”’ 

| looked at him. Blackmailing a blackmailer —that’s 
what I wanted to say. But I didn’t say it; the black- 
mailer happened to be my boss — till Petershouldcome back. 

He did come back just that minute, bringing 
me my unopened letter of resignation. 

Not in,” he said with a significant look, as 
he went out through the next room, McCabe's 

Ugh, but the sight of that overdue letter made 
me cross! I had so counted on getting away. I 

tood there frowning till Newberry said softly 

‘Well, Miss Massey?” 

| looked up then. The trouble with me is that 
it’s so hard for me to put my whole heart and 
soul into two different schemes at the same 


time 


I'l) tell him just what 


You've got a lot of things to attend to, 
haven't you?” he went on lightly. “It’s uncon- 
scionable of us to take up so much of your time 
Three editors in one, aren't you, to-day? You 
must be a valuable newspaper man, Miss 
Massey. When I get the News, I hope I'll have 
the benefit of your services, too?” 

I got it then. Oh, I got it all right, though 
I had been a bit slow! But you see it was the 
first time. You hear tales of the bribes offered 
to reporters, but I've always said that the news- 
paper man whose professional honor 1s so often 
in danger is of the same breed as the woman 
whose self-respect is constantly threatened. In 
all the days, and nights, too, that I’ve been 
running around the town hunting stories, the 
villain-still-pursued-her has never bothered m« 

I was too busy, and he probably guessed as 
much 

lam valuable, Senator,”’ I said to him then, 
‘*not so much because I know the business from 
the ground up, and served my apprenticeship 
under a good master—-if a hard one—that’s 
Bowman. No, the journalistic woods are full 
of experts--it isn’t that, but it’s because I 
happen to be honest. I may serve a scrub, 
but, so long as he’s my employer, he gets the 
I'll give Mr. Offield 


best service that’s in me 
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your message, but I'll tell him this (and, in the absence 
of my superiors, I’m the nearest thing to good newspaper 
judgment he has to rely on, and he knows it) — I'll tell him 
that he'll ruin the paper if he does what you want; that 
it'll be a virtual confession of the truth of the Press’ 
story, of course; and that he might have saved himself 
that lie about Ted Thompson if he in-inten 

Newberry’s start stopped me. Of course, 1 had dons 
it! It wasn’t in me to say Ted’s name and talk like a 
managing editor; | had to let my voice quiver like a goose 
and the red come to my cheeks, and be filled with rage 
at the world while I spoke 

‘“Miss Massey,’’ Newberry said, and there was actually 
respect in his voice this time as well as eagerness, *‘] really 
think we might get on in business together 

But I shook my head loftily and marched to the door to 
show them out. 

Afraid of histempting me? NotI! Ifthe mere thought 
of getting in with him and fighting for Ted from behind 
the fort of United Power didn’t do it, what more could 
Newberry add? He went out, but Bassett stopped just 
a minute and under his breath he said 

‘You will say whatever you please to Offield on your 
own account, my dear young lady, of course, but that very 
clear conception of honor— which, permit me to say, | find 
most admirable in yvou-- makes me confident that you 
will also deliver my message with this addition: United 
Power wants that editorial, but Mr. Offield would be mors 
anxious even than ourselves for it if he knew what 
good ground we have for demanding it. Tell Offield just 
that.” 

I stared at him. Jove, that was pretty straight! 

‘‘Is it a threat, Mr. Bassett?” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘You and I need not label it, 
need we, Miss Massey ?"’ he asked finally with the utmost 
good nature “What I beg of vou to convey to Mr. Offield 
is that we hold a trump card which he had probably for- 
gotten, or of whose existence he was unaware, when he 


gave that interview to the Mail this morning 
Good-afternoon. Thank you My apologies for detaining 
you.” 


I stood there petrified. The elevator went down, taking 
them with it, and still 1 stood there. ht, 
by the magic of a little thing called duty, in a net of 
inaction; chained to a bewitched spot where there was 
nothing to do but to stand and look on while these men 


| set med caug 
t 


of power and wealth played at a game whose stakes 
were Ted's honor and— and my heart. 1 really supposs 
I might have been standing there yet in a daze of para- 
lyzed emotion if I hadn’t felt a light touch on my arm 
Quickly | turned. 

Offield! Our R. P. it was, with a finger to his white lips 
and a hand on the door, which he shut quickly behind us 
while his furtive eyes drew me inside. 

And vet, when he'd got mein, hedidn’t seem to know what 
to say, but threw himself into the chair at his desk and 


played with an envelope lying on the blotter before him. 


“Just what does Bassett say?” he asked at length 





“Is ita Threat, Mr. Bassett?” 
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] began at the beginning 


“Yes —yes, I heard that,” he interrupted in a matter-of vant 
course Way t 
You Pi 
In yonder He nodded toward McCabe om to la 
the right ri 
‘Oh!’ I exclaimed Ther ou Know the ort of ed 
torial he wants? a 
He nodded Would you he begar You wouldn't 
I heard what you said about it You were in earn ‘ 
you think with 
Think!” | cried 
And | waded right in then and there I sketched the shrug 
kind of roast | nited Power ought to get, written in the style th 


Channell, our editorial writer, would put it. Oh, | haven't n 


been reading those hummers of his all these years without 


learning something of his way of saving things, of roasting He 
rogues and seeming to enjoy it! And | put the thing wit! f 

all my soul. Something in me was crying out against my- all a 
self all the time, but it only made me throw myself into the down 
business all the harder to drown its cries lo convinee drawer 
him--that was my duty. To make this uncertain-eyed proofs 


hesitating scoundrel see the thing that would pull his paper — wit! 
and himself out of a hole; that would speak louder to the — he 
town and the State than any other thing he might do or _ lined here 


say. And he really began to glow himself with enthusiasn 


as I spoke. I could see his back stiffen with every smashing He 


thing | imagined Channell writing ‘ 
And if you don’t do it, and do it this way,” I cried at 

the end, ‘‘you might as well run what Bassett wants, the an 

whole of it, and just as he wants it! It won't hurt the paper — ed 


a particle more than keeping still about the matter or ru the 


ning a water-on-both-shoulders editoria!, and in the bargain 


you yvaln [ P rood will ii that s what vou want ni 


BA BY 


Xvi 
UBILEE PARK was an immense inclosure on the « 








skirts of the town The track was oval in shape, anc 
measured a mile, the furlongs being in 

post at the side There was the usua 

owners paddocks, raised platiorm for the 

weighing sheds Although it was hardly 

were fiving, the wickets were letting iv tre 





booths and hucksters were doing a roari 
motley thousands were already lunching on the gra 

Our little party had determined to come early, first of 
all because they had no other place to go to; and second) 
lest, by any mishap, they might lose their right to ente1 
Gee Whiz in the forthcoming race. They were admitted 
at a special gate, where a small committee 


settes put them through the necessary preliminar 





read Tro 


The two guineas entrance fee for Gee Wt entitled 
Sutphen and Alphonse to the freedom of t} nclosure 
But a shilling had to be paid for each of the ladies, together cam 


with five shillings for Baby Bullet. This left them with the 


very respectable balance of one pound two shillings and — are 


ninepence, which was thought to justify a bun apiece by — really 


way of lunch, depleting the hoard to an even one pound g 


two shillings other 
rhey drew up close to the track, and, after munching 

their buns, the two men raised the bonnet of Gee Whi fe 

and made a long and searching examination of the ma- never 

chinery A few nuts were tightened, the plugs were 

taken out and cleaned, and the valve-seats were washed — bers 

yut with kerosene, and then Essvy's interest in these care in 

ful preparations turned suddenly to alarm At first she amateur: 

had regarded the race as something of a joke — an attract ir 

ve and probably easy means of winning twenty guinea b 

a little spin around the course, and all their troubles ended! — str 

Sutphen’s face, keen, grave and thoughtful, gave her the — ever 

first misgiving of danger At either end the oval tract ump 


turned very sharply, and Alphonse and he debated in a spi 


ow voice on how much “‘slew”’ they could dare risk ‘ 


Well, it’s just this,” said Alphonse, who was all for = dri 


aution, ‘‘ vou stake your life on the tire, and if she blow pi 
‘There’s always that chance,” interrupted Sutphen 
All racing is dangerous, but there isn’t much dit 


n risk between being first or second 


Essy was very pale when the two men rejoined her and 


Miss Schell. On the plea of a little walk about the course and stucl 
she took the opportunity earnestly to beseech Sutphen tonneau 
to abandon the race He refused good-humoredly, though 

touched at her concern Her pleading, her evident dis motor-cy 
tress, the little break in her voice all moved him with an _ third 

inex pressible pleasure He had to shake off the tempta two events 
tion to accept the réle she was assigning to him His fourth 
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And Steering With One Hand was Seen to be Attempting 
Interior Adjustments With the Other 


Englishman, who was nearer the inner fence, took 
his without trouble and hardly a skid, while Sutphen, on 
the larger circumference, fared equally well. Both had 
been over-cautious, and as they opened out their home- 
ward stretch they let out their power and gave the engines 
further head 
tage, and then fell into line, the crowd's yell of exultation 
They approached 
tarting point again with express-train velocity, their 
chains purring loudly, and the English car boiling out 
steam from the vent of its water-tank. Sutphen widened 
iis sideways distance and lost ground, while his opponent, 
with a terrific slew that turned his car half round, shot a 
shower of gravel into the faces of the spectators 

Sutphen grazed his wheel, dodged a collision, and sud- 
He was now warmed up te the point 


he 


Sutphen gained a couple of yards advan- 


dying out as suddenly as it had risen. 
the 


denly shot ahead 


when nothing seemed to matter-— when the only thought 


was to win--at any cost, at any risk. The roar of the 
crowd told him that he was increasing his advantage, 
though how much or how little he could not say, as his own 


engine drowned the fierce panting of his pursuer. He ad- 


vaneed the spark, bending under the crushing impact of 
though in a dream, whether he'd 
ever round He threw out his cluteh and took 


it on his brakes, careening over like a ship as he caught a 


air, and wondering, as 
the curve 


momentary glimpse of tin cans and broken bottles that 
might a second later receive his broken and bleeding body 
Sut the second found him instead once more on an even 
keel, and heading for the A turn of 
his head showed him the spiderlike chassis of the Dorrien, 


second stretch home. 


and a dazzling glint of sunshine reflected from its metal 
seat He was conscious of an immense sense of irritation 

of studied and deliberate insult——of injustice and hu- 
The fellow would not be shaken off; 
working up a couple of feet, and deluging him besides with 
a hot He advanced his spark till his 
engines bounded, and all to no purpose. Amid a furious 

The 
melted 


millation Was even 


breath of steam 


Dorrien gained on him, inch by inch 


front 


uproar, thi 
Dorrien passed him The sea of faces in 
and fell back, flying from disaster 
Avain there a grinding ol grave 1, 
that threatened to pare the casings clean to the 
and a lightning glimpse of the 
Then he 


was a slew of driving- 
wheels 
tube, a dizzy rise in the air, 
Dorrien serunching off the top rail of the fences 
was alone again, outward bound for the last time, hoping 
that the done for. How he 
hated the crowd that again, in a hoarse and rising bellow 
of delight, warned him that the Dorrien was still behind 
him him hard! Sutphen set his teeth, and, 
threw all remaining caution to 


viciously Englishman Was 


and pressing 


crouching over his wheel 


the wind He staked his life on luck and good workman- 
ship. On he came like a whirlwind; again he saw the 
bottles and tin cans, the swift-turning fence with its solid 
posts, the torn-up gravel where already twice he had 
shaved destruction Che great car swerved in answer to 
the wheels ; there was a sickening twist —-ajar,aleap anda 
roasting smell of fibre as he drove down his brakes against 


the power. He spun violently across the track — but not 
over, thank God --not over! There was a ion of the 
Dorrien flashing in the sun twenty yards behind him —a 
harsh jangle of rears i shave of the inner fence, with the 


mudguard doubling up like paper —- and then he was free 
with the open road before him, and the roar of thousands 
ringing in his ears like an 


arrow 


He sped tiown the course 
He snatched a desperate look 


his 


roar following roar 


behind, almost expecting to see the Dorrien’s nose in 


muffler, for he had mistaken the wafted heat of his own 
engine for the enemy But there were thirty yards be 
tween them, and the race was already won He slowed 
down, smartly rounded the last curve, and rode into victory 


The Dorrien 
and tandstill with a whir of 
Spent with the reaction, Sutphen was so nerv 


he crowd surged and cheered about him 
thundered in, 
brakes 
ous that it was a trial to him to guide his car through the 
mob that opened out a lane before him to Baby Bullet 


came to a 
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But what a welcome he received! Essy, Miss 
Schell, Alphonse—they, too, had their reaction. 
They all wept and laughed and disgraced them- 
selves generally before the gaping public. They 
were incoherent with delight, relief, and the sense 
of averted tragedy. They clung to him, their hero 
unashamed and triumphant, everything else 
forgotten in the joy that he was safe. 
Sutphen took off his goggles, rubbed the dirt out 
of the corners of his eyes, and said: 
“T guess I'll go round and collect that twenty 
guineas ! 
Xvill 
RED-HEADED young man, with an expres- 
sion of intense hostility, was seen making his 
way toward them. Sutphen recognized his oppo- 
nent of the Dorrien car, and his heart fell a little 
as he apprehended something in the nature of a 
scene. Why couldn't the fellow take his defeat like 
aman? Sutphen rapidly cast back in his mind for 
anything he might have done that could justify 
so extreme an expression of anger. He felt quite 
guiltless, but it jarred on him as a man of the 
world that the Englishman, after putting up so fine a race, 
should lack the good nature and the sportsman’s instinct 
to acquiesce generously in defeat. So he braced himself, 
and waited for what apparently was about to be a very 
disagreeable interview. 

The red-headed young man raised his leather cap 

‘‘We’ve been flimflammed !"’ he burst out. *‘ | thought 
we were racing for twenty guineas!” 

‘Why, of course we were,” answered Sutphen, appreci- 
ating with relief that the hostility was not directed against 
himself. 

** Well, they’ve had the unmitigated cheek to substitute 
a measly cup. Do you hear? A CUP ~—~-and that with- 
out by your leave or anything! Of course, I am out of it, 
and it’s none of my business—but | feel just as much 
cheated as you are, and I hope you'll sue them for the 
When you race for twenty guineas you want 
not a blankety-blankety CUP!” 
exclaimed 


money. 
twenty guineas 
‘But it said twenty guineas on the posters !”’ 
Sutphen. ‘‘How do you know it's a cup?” 
Because I've seen it,’’ returned the red-headed young 
man explosively. ‘It’s over there in a red plush case. 
Such a rotten cup, too, and engraved all over for somebody 
Blest if it isn’t for a golf championship — for 
Larribie, the defaulting solicitor —— who was to have had it 
presented to him before it all beeame public and he escaped 
to South America. At the last moment it occurred to 
Major Titecombe, who made himself responsible to the 
jewelers, that he could work it in here and kill two birds 


else! 


with one stone.”’ 

‘Let's go along and have it out right now!” 
Sutphen. ‘You'll stand by me, and show 
Titcombe !"’ 

There was a stormy meeting with the committee 
Sutphen saw the cup and repudiated it with indignation. 
The Major was sent for, and arrived gasping. He was a 
tall, thin man with a tallowy face. He said it had beena 


stormed 
me that 


most unfortunate mistake—the fault of the printer 
positively the fault of the printer, who had not obeyed the 
telephoned correction. Sutphen could clearly sue the 


printer, and it would serve the fellow right. Personally, 
Major Titcombe disclaimed all responsibility. He deeply 
felt the false position in which, as secretary of the Malton 
Motor-Cycle Club, he had been inadvertently placed. Mr. 
Sutphen had every right to feel ill-used, but would it not 
perhaps be better to bow to circumstances, and 
the cup? It wasavery handsome cup! It was a mag- 
nificent cup! The club would see that the present inscrip- 
tion was ground off, and Mr. Sutphen’s name substituted, 
together with a record of his remarkable and sensational 
race. He, Major 1 itcombe, promised to give the matter 
his personal attention, and send it by registered parcels 
post to any address that Mr. Sutphen might indicate. 
Sutphen’s recent opponent, the red-headed young man, 
kept up an incessant fire of objections and insults. He 
loudly declaimed that the club was responsible, and ap- 
pealed wildly to the crowd, to the 
House of Lords! There was an interminable wrangle. 
Everybody said the same thing over and over again. The 
Major stood his ground without flinching, and grew a little 
with emphasis on the word, 
said the Major, 


accept 


to abstract justice 


sarcastic about a geniler n, 
caring so much for money A gentleman, 
would accept a « 

Sutphen, out of all patience, and seeing that anything 
n was unattainable, brought the affair toa 
conclusion by grabbing the cup out of its case and bearing 
it off in his arms, leaving the red-headed young man to 
continue the battle single-handed 

In the beginning of the discussion, Alphonse had hur- 
riedly come up and asked him for what money he had in his 
pocket. He had given it without a thought, but now, as 
he forced his way toward his friends, the fact occurred to 
him disagreeably. Alphonse had stripped him of every 
penny! Howstupid he had been not to ask the reason for 
this demand on th 


like satisfactic 


r last remaining capital 
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He was in the whirl of these reflections when he was 
thunderstruck to see that Baby Bullet was no longer 
beside the big car! Where had it disappeared to? He 
quickened his pace, and came up running to the two ladies, 
both comfortably ensconsed in the tonneau of Gee Whiz. 
Hugging the egregious cup, he put his foot on the step 
and was about to open the door when he was stupefied by 
the apparition of Baby Bullet on the track! 

If Baby had taken wings and flown skyward he could 
not have been more amazed. What was Baby doing on 
the track? Why was it teetering along, under the guiding 
hand of Alphonse, around that vast and empty circumfer- 
ence? Racing? No! There were no competitors. Be- 
sides, who in his senses would dream of pitting Baby 
against even a ;zasoline lawn-mower, let alone the humblest 
form of automobile? Sutphen waited for officials to rush 
in and protect the Malton Motor-Cycle Club from this 
singular and extraordinary impertinence. But nobody 
rushed. Baby continued unmolested on its snail-like 
career, Whizzling and panting out of all proportion to its 
stately and deliberate progress. 

Essy, in a state of trembling excitement, hastened to 
enlighten him. The two other small cars, entered for the 
‘one-mile dash,”’ had on the eve of it locked wheels, and 
so materially damaged each other that neither could run 
Alphonse had jumped at the opportunity so unexpectedly 
presented, and had paid a guinea and got in Baby Bullet 
before the event could be called off. They had tried to 
bluff him out, but Alphonse had held his ground, and had 
insisted so effectually on his rights that here he was, win- 
ning the ten-guinea prize on a walk-over! 

Sutphen felt a lightning pang of misgiving. A walk- 
over: yes, if Baby were capable of running a whole non- 
stop mile! But suppose Baby couldn't ? 

It would take a poet, a tremendous poet, a forty-cents-a 
word-and-British-rights-reserved poet, to do any kind of 
justice to Miss Schell’s eestatic feelings. In her wildest 
dreams for Baby Bullet she never could have conjectured 
so sensational a vindication. With what complacency she 
watched Baby Bullet turn the half mile, and, still grandly 
moving, take its homeward course! How steadily and 
majestically it kept on the way, undeterred by the jeers of 
the ribald and the loud yells of “Get a horse!’’ Baby was 
taking no chances. It scorned spectacular display. It 
was coolly intent on earning that ten guineas—-slowly, 
surely, and with no unnecessary strain to its complicated 
mechanism. Little by little it betrayed an increasing de- 
liberation of movement. Why was Alphonse so frenziedly 
pulling levers and turning do-dubs on the dash? What 
was the meaning of that strange, low squealing that grew 
squealier and squealier ? 

Baby's pace dropped from eight miles an hour to six, 
and from six to three. It had passed the six-furlong post 
now, and port was near. Could it but continue at three 
the goal would be quickly reached. Alphonse’s convul 
sions, coupled with this decline in Baby's powers, took 
on an ominous character — worse still, when Alphonse 
jumped out, and, steering with one hand, was seen to be 


attempting interior adjustments with the other. The 
crowd burst into a huge roar of delight. Tears streamed 
down Miss Schell’s face. Essy and Sutphen held their 





That Adorable Surrender, Intoxicating, Rapturous, Humbling 
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breath, and dared not look at each other. But Baby tore it out of his grasp. Iky came running in, and mad I 
picked up a little, and with a loud squeal came near run-_ dive for the door to lock it He staggered with a blo the 
ning away altogether from Alphonse, who, after som under the ear Sutphen fought past hir ur th the 
abortive efforts, successfully hopped in and again took pair vociferating in his wake, ran out, jumped into Gee he 
command There were a few hectic moments of ten mile Whiz and started off There were loud cries « . 
an hour, Baby advancing in little leaps like a frolicsome thief, stop thief! rhe stree tilled a 
dog playing with a ball The winning line was scarcely and a hundred voices ar two ! { 
fifteen yards distant, and could it but keep it up the race pursuit. Sutphen increased } lice 
was gained. But of a sudden, with a weird and agonizing man who raised his |} 
Puzzle no other word can describe that strange and for that tned t bar t \ ri 
bidding sound — Baby slowed down to a crawl and threa about him, spreading the 
ened to come to a standstill Alphonse played his last card sh en off Cab carriage ‘ ‘ e and ice 
He threw in the low rear clutcl The little car staggered creal ror omed ther t I ‘ j Cs 
then picked up. It rumbled and shook, the incessant were avoided by a hair I ed to bart { | 
quealing half-drowned in the reverberation of its colicky — street, but Sutphen took the ‘ th a bump an M 
engine It licked up yard after yard The fifteen had = crash, and flew gloriou va One of the I ‘ 
become ten, the ten five and it was still perceptibly mov drew a knife and tried t il the tires, but Alphonse 
ing rhe committee had to resist a humane Impulse t seizing an opportunit batted hit er the head ht 
throw themselves upon it, and drag it in iv to wide i 
as like refusing a rope to a perishing man } ! Ler Ni 
extremity was no less patent to all. Its « horse and fo 
scarcely turned; the squealing died down to 
a moan; and then wo feet from victory, 
it came to a full, final and complete stop 
It was well for our little party that the) 
had no time to mourn A blow is easier to 
bear when it brings with it the need for in- 
stant action Baby had overheated and its 
transmission was stuck so hard and tight that 
it was impossible to budge it an inch till the é » 
driving-chain had been removed. Even é -a 
then, so dire had been the interior damage } 4 
it pulled more likea farmer's sled than a thing | ; 
on four wheels. Sutphen hinted at desert \ 
ing it altogether, and left it open to Miss 
Schell to make the suggestion— but Miss . ; -— 
Schell, true even in that desolating moment 
to the Despardoux, offered a countenance of 
such appeal and misery that there was noth 
ing for it but to resume the tow 
As they hastened awa from that scene 
of humiliation, a discovery was made that 
seemed the concluding disaster of that whol. 
disastrous day Alphonse could not find the 
shilling! Though he searched his pocket 
forty times though he rose and wiggled and 
shook himself though the others shook hit 
and rattled him too, the shilling had abso 
lutely and unequivocally disappeared: pliers, 
wire, coppe r te rminals, cutting from tec hn 
cal journals, pocket-comb, soap, two picture . 
post-cards, ampere-meter ne 
die and Spool of thread ! 
His despair Was so pit able ! had 
the heart to reproach him. They gazed at 
one another in silent consternation Phe j 
were penniless 
Phey rode disconsolately through the 
streets, eager to escape and hide in the opel 
country beyond. They were too we to 
engage in the explanations that might have j 
earned them the charity of the Maltoniar , 4 
They lacked the courage to undergo the F | pamenc kh © 
ordeal No doubt some friendly hotel might ff | 
have taken them in pawn, but it seemed too \ 
exhausting a matter to search for it through 
a gauntlet of rebuffs, impertinence and in- 
ulting questions. Nature, that gives noth- 
ing, but asks nothing, appeared infinitely They All Wept and Laughed and Disgraced Themselves Generally 
the preferable They had reached the pitch Before the Gaping Publi 
when it was easier to endure than to fight 
Three golden balls, a shabby hook-nosed figure in a dropped behin« nabl ‘ pace h } I 
doorway, a shuttered shop ! Sutphen, on the spur of pantit begal 
the moment, drew up beside the curb, descended, and At th moment hen the d eomen ’ ‘ 
seizing the silver cup in his arms fled back without a word. and pastures opened out before thet malign fa 
Yes, Mr. Abrahams was always ready to do peezin gvorged fr ' Garg ey 
\ small advance on a piece of plate Ting, ting — real juadrons of the Border Mounted Rifles! he 
silver -—come inside, and let us see it! Sutphen fe ved tom n the lation glance, al tt hart hee 
the Jew into the dark recesses of the shop The old man bugled out the r} t harge! 
turned up the gas, examined the « up carefull) eighing it 
in his hand and looking for the hall-mark Then he read NIX 
the inscription, and his eyebrows rose with suspiciot | [r WAS one thing to fly f the police 
Hem, a golf trophy,” he said, gazing ques ly at nother t aft re he ‘ ! } ! 
Sutphen’s leather cap and goggles was a paral ensation to le bel i ee th 
Yes, 1 won it just now in a motor-race,”’ exclaimed — serried ranks, those foam-tle horses, th 
Sutphen innocently terr mass thunder after thet 
rhe old man again raised the cup carefully, dusted it, Suppose t! inslu hose lor 
put it back securely on a shelf, and in a-perfectly matter- Suppose, in their ened pet 
of-fact tone remarked: “] tink you'd better go before | should sabre thet n their seat There rose 
send for the police wa nine screar for irrender But S pher 
1 want five pounds on it,” said Sutphen, who hardly — then He threw in his fourth speed 
appreciated the situation and gave Gee Whiz the open throttle 
‘You're most likely to get five months hard,”’ observed Oh, accursed Despardou Oh, little r of inf 
the pawnbroker grimly. “Gét out of here, you teef!’’ misfortune! Why dost thou drag so he: ! 
And with that he began to scream “‘Iky, Iky!”’ at the top fleet brother of a full twenty milesan hour Fourth sty 
of his voice and all, the pursuit was distinctly gaining. Foot by foe 
There was a struggle for the cup, the old man yelling the straining horses were overtaking them, spurred to a phant 


louder than ever, and resisting tooth and nail as Sutphen supreme endeavor by their frantic rider 
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AIDNAPED BY BETTINA 


\ 
~ T 
Miu 
“VOR a moment the brother and sister looked at each 
other silently Bettina was the first to find her 
we he used it for a futile purpose 





Wh of course it Mr. Watson she protested feel ly 
Do you suppose I don't know Watson?” 
t the ferry 





B-but he met me a 
\mazement gave way to anger in Tom's face 


Did the fellow come up and tell you he was Watsor 





Hi fist closed sugye ivel 


A wave of memory swept through the girl's bewildered 


iit 
Well-—n-no,”’ she stammered, reddening He was 
tanding there, but he was waiting for somebody, and 
t ad a carnation in his buttonhole, and 
\ faint glint of humor appeared in the man’s angry face 
it was promptly snuffed out by fresh resentment 


You poke to him and he was cad enough to take ad 


vantage of vour mistake, I suppose 


She was struggli 


ng in the grip of an overwhelming em- 
she was honest 





) issment, bu 

Well, vou see, he didn't have much chance. It was 
time for the train-boat and | couldn't wait for formalities, 
and so | just took his arm and told him to run— and he 


Ihe glint of humor reappeared, spread, died hard thi 


Oh! 
Betty resented the tone, but when she lifted her eve 
from the rug and looked suspiciously at her brother's 
face it was appropriately sober 

Didn't he say anything about the mistake on the 
No--no. He didn’t say anything at all except‘ yes’ and 
no I talked all the time, and there was such a crowd 
right around us and 
And nothing came up 


© rouse a suspicion, all the 
ay out here 
She shook her head 
You see, we met some ppople from here in the waiting- 
room, and I tntroduced him to them, and they sat with us, 


Che glint of humor asserted itself once more, persisted 
pread into a slow, broad grin; but Betty's eves were on 
the rug 

He did start to say something to me just as we went 
into the waiting-room, but then Edith and the rest turned 
up And just before we got to Larchdale, Edith and 
Charlie went away —and he said he had a confession to 
make-— but then the train ran into us —and 

She looked up and saw Tom's grin 





“Went Through Your 


You think it’s funny!” she 
continued, her eyes smarting 
with angry tears. ‘If my sister 
had been insulted [| wouldn't 
look at it that way; but, of 
course, ideas differ.”’ 

Tom tried to suppress his 
smile 

But you were just now 
apologizing for the fellow, 
Betty 

“ Apologizing for him!" she 
flashed, with feminine unreason 

Nobody could apologize for 
him! He's a hateful wretch! 
No man with a single spark of 
decency in him would have done 
such a thing.”’ 

The masculine propensity for 
condoning the failings of fellow- 
man came to the front: ‘‘Oh, 
come now, Betty It isn't so 
bad as that. Of course, he 
oughtn't to have let things slide, 
but when a pretty girl tells a 
fellow to run — with her— why, 
if he has the spirit of a mouse, 
he runs!”’ 

She was too angry to speak 

“And he didn't have a chance after the first shock, you 
say ?"’ Tom went on soothingly 

Then his sense of humor got the better of his discretion 
altogether, and he gave vent to a subdued chuckle 

By Jove, it's kidnaping, Betty nothing short of 
kidnaping! If he chooses to prosecute, you'll Ze 

He relented at the sight of two large tears trickling down 
her hot, flushed cheeks. Betty seldom eried. Even now 
he was crying only from sheer rage and exasperation 

What in the world will people think?” 

om grew serious. 

Nobody need know 

Sut I introduced him as Mr. Watsor 

We'll simply tell them they misunderstood. Bluff 
hard enough about a thing of that kind and the bluff alway 
roes. I'll find out this fellow’s real name, and adopt him 
as a long-lost college chum —then I'll sidetrack the rea! 
Watson when he turns up—-and there you are! 

She looked slightly relieved, but still doubtful and dis- 
tinetly bad-tempered 

And we'll have to have the horrid thing here in the 
house.” 

The man's good-natured face hardened into stern dis- 


Clothes and Found 


Some Cards” 


approval 
See here, Betty, the fellow’s sick——dying, perhaps 
I'd cut that sort of thing out if I were you. He’s paying 
dear for a few minutes of foolishness, and, when the Lord 
puts His hands ona man, it’s up to us to take ours off. Of 
course, it's embarrassing all around, but nobody outside 
need know, and we'll just have to settle down and pull him 
through — after all, it'll be harder on him, any way it comes 
out, than on anybody else. He isn’t in an enviable posi- 
tion —and he looks like a gentleman.’ 
Gentleman!’ 
Bettina’s chin was in the air 
Tom opened the sick-room door 
‘He oughtn't to be alone. Is there anything to be done 
for him?” 
She explained 
Didn't you bring a nurse?” she added reproachfully 
Couldn't tind one in a hurry. They promised to send 
one out to-morrow.” 
om went into the room and shut the door, and as his 
sister went down the hall she met Doctor Dawson, accom- 
panied by a tall man with a weary, distinguished face 
Oh, Bettina, this is Doctor Remington Miss Morton, 
Doctor. Everything quiet?” 
Yes Tom's there 
That's good. Nurse with him? 
No, we can't get one till to-morrow 
lut-tut too bad. Well, we'll get along. Tom will 
have to help us. Run along and cheer Mrs. Morton up 
She looks as if she had lost all her friends and relatives 
They passed on into the sick-room, where Morton hastily 
and with a guilty air hung the coat of the patient upon the 
hook from which he had taken it, and came forward to 
greet the surgeons, slipping a wallet and a little square of 
white cardboard into his pocket as he crossed the room 
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‘‘Bad business, this,’’ he said gravely, after the first 
words of greeting 

Doctor Remington was already handling the bandages, 
but the other doctor nodded 

‘Pretty bad."’ 

“What do you think of Peyton's chances?” 

The doctor looked surprised 

‘Watson, you mean?” 

Mr. Morton elevated his eyebrows 

“Why no; Peyton— my friend here 

Bless my soul! Bettina surely said Watson." 

“Oh, no, you didn’t understand her! This is my old 
friend Willoughby Peyton. You must pull him through, 
Doctor.” 

When Tom returned from driving Doctor Remington 
to the eleven o'clock train, his sister and wife came out of 
the latter's room to meet him 

“They say he has a fighting chance now,’ Morton an- 
nounced, in answer to the question in their eyes. ‘‘ Daw- 
son's going to stay all night with me, so go to bed. You 
can't do anything. Sorry I laughed, Bettina. It'll be all 
right You'd better let me explain to Molly 

Bettina Morton lay awake longer than usual that night 
Over and over she reviewed the comedy — with its tragic 
ending —no; the ending had not yet been reached: the 
final curtain might be tragic indeed. Hurt pride, wounded 
dignity, mortification, anger seethed in her soul; but once 
or twice she smiled in the darkness 

No one with a sense of humor could deny that the epi- 
sode had its amusing features. Of course one could not 
but detest the man. His conduct had been inexcusable, 
absolutely inexcusable—-but common-sense whispered 
that, looked at from a vantage-point of future years, the 
whole thing might seem more funny than serious-— unless 

no; he would surely get well. She wouldn’t admit 
the possibility of the man’s dying 

And then, quite unexpectedly, there flitted through het 
mind the thought that it would have been nice if the crea 
ture had been Mr. Watson. A convalescent with such eyes 
and such a voice might have been— but, as it was, of 
course she hated him. He hadn't the faintest instincts of 
a gentleman 

Doctor Dawson was at breakfast the next morning when 
Settina came in, her hands full of pink and white and 
purple hyacinths, her shining hair wind-tossed, her face 
glowing. He looked up appreciatively 





Something Stirred 
Her Like a Call 
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“Had 


““No use asking whether you slept,’ he said 
your breakfast ?’ 
“An hour ago 

Really? Why so matinal 

It’s a sin to sleep, these spring mornings her 
world’s lilting 
She didn’t mention 

I 





1e Man who was! 





news of t e didn’t asl j 
the questions that the doctor natu! have « 
pected, but apparently he did not notice the on or 
Well Peyton s getting alor we i e could « } 
pect,’ he said between mouthful 
She started 
Funny thing the doctor went o1 ] ild have 
sworn you said the man’s name was Wats« 
Bettina entered a qui prote 
Oh, me I couldn't } done tha 
I suppose ne ho people de ‘ ps some 
times when the are excite We i! } ‘ 
loesn't affect } head ¢ Lf leg ine 
i ome along ili ent. Dut t ty 
ome time before we can call th head 


Too bad for vou fol} 


illness. Tom 


out of the woods 
to be saddled with such an 
and | took turns sleeping last night, but 
] suppose the nurse will 
Then you and she can handle 


be in and out often, and Tom will come 


turn up to-da 


l 
thing 1") 
out early every afternoor On 
Mrs. Morton doesn't count 
JOS to the invalid when he 
but she isn't of the stuff of 
nurses are made.’ 

Bettina absorbed in 
hyacinths into various brass and potter 
he wls, and 


course, 
She will be a 
convalescent 
which sich 
was putting her 
the old doctor felt the 
charm of her as he eyed her across h 

coffee-« up She was so freshly ,gracou 

feminine, 
There was coquetry in every 
white morning frock, in the dainty slip- 
pers from under the short 
skirt, in the effectively careless sweep of 
waving hair across the low 
vet there 


clear brown eyes, a decision in the clean- 


even 


and vet so vigorousl\ 


fold of the 
peeping out 


brow and 
was a direct frankness in the 
cut features, a buoyant strength in the 
lithe figu 
languorous and helpless woman things 

The doctor 


satisfaction 


re, that set the girl apart from a 


viewed her with evident 
He had assisted at her en- 
trance into the world and had alwavs felt 
that the world in general was indebted to 
him for the service 

Do you 


there was 


know, Bettina,” he said 


a mighty nice boy spoiled in 
ou? 

She smiled at him across the huge bow! 
of hyacinths she was carrying to the te 
table, and he added quickly 

“And vet 
particularly well, too, and it'd be a pity 
to crop that mane. No; on the 
vou'll do very we llasag rl and a wife 
This Pey 


Has he any mone 


petticoats seem to suit you 
whole, 
for some good fellow ton loot 
like a good sort 

The abrupt bye 
bridged over by a thought unspoken but 
as intelligible to the girl as to the doctor 


change in subject wa 


She stiffened as she rose from setting the flowers upot pen. Flick 
the low table ame hroi 
I don't know anything about him and I’m not inte: fruit blosson 
ested in knowing anything,”’ she answered loftily and the soft, sur 
the doctor whistled as he watched her back vanishing and disinfe 
through the door till forr 
‘““Whew!”’ he muttered, with a twinkle in his eyes hastly aga 
She isn’t usually so touchy. The chap must have made Phere wa 
some running before he got smashed up i nd the girl 


The morning trains came and went, but brought no 
nurse, and vigorous use of the tele phone produced no re- 
sults beyond a promise of a nurse on the morrow. At noot 
Tom Morton came into the library 


tucked up on a window-seat with a volume of poetry open 
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His tone 
mutiny in her face 
om, I ca 


You'll have 


anvbody 


temperal 


0 vo ar 
There 
we SE 
T ité 
ere ( 
id 
e fe 
the ¢ 
‘ 4 
er re¢ 
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ind the 


on her knee, but with eyes gazing idly at the cloud of pink = b 


and white apple blossom outside the window 

‘Think of trying to capture it with the alphabet 
said, looking at him, for a fleeting second, then going back 
to the May world 


!”* she 


The man looked down at her, ignoring the invitation to s 


poetry be unhapp ul 
‘Bettina, I’ve got to go to town and the world 
She whirled around suddenly Doctor Daw 
‘There are things at the office,” he went on, ‘‘that have dragged slo 

to be attended to and that nobody can do except me the windo 

and Stevens is on from San Francisco to wind upa busines hand ave wh 

deal with me ] hoped the nurse would be here before | carry out the do 


left, but she isn’t and you'll have to take charge of things 
Now, don’t be an idiot, Betty 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ At times the big stick is a penholder 


© Not all mone, as bad as it's tainted 
4 \ ith ' } ' ' } j 
t uu I i i i te ee 
i 
© Much of th ri i ym nowadays appea form 
of reminiscences 


€ An American always expects to find his blessings among 
the extras at the foot of the bill 

© Parents who take little interest in the early education of 
their children always blame the schools 





€ In these times we hear little about the lessings of 
poverty Like the dodo, they are extinet 
¢ Love used to sit in bay lows and write twenty-page 
letters; now it travels and sends post-card 
¢ The main trouble with the man who announces a 
theology is that he forgets his quotation mark 
@ The first great lesson is obedience; the cond grea 
lesson is to keep obedience from becoming slaver 
€ A man who argues a qu mn of honest h } 
Is no ating on thin ice I tlread ’ voard 
« With the ork looking af r his nest and f 
peace admiring his bald head, the An in ea 

bird ! 


Fat Men and Automobiles 


- INTERESTING companion puzzle to that of the 
r 4 red-haired won 
junetion oft 











in and the white horse i he cor 
f the fat man and the automobil If 

t the ( par tf er i ymobile ina 1 i 

ll keep a record of the total ber of persor nd tk 

tal number of over-weights, you will be astonished bi 
the re Are people of big bulk also above the averag 
f prosperity and so able to enjoy the newest and 

i f luxuries Or does the habit of coursir 
ibout he auton le superinduce the fat-assimilatior 
hieh ena pone preponde ce of adipose 

Don I ve one’s chances of owning an auto 
ind having the k » use it Dave wing an aut 
improve one hances of getting fat? 


Fools by Choice 
( )' R fashion e societies, both at home and abroad 
have been disporting themse} 


aN 4efvesin all their luxur 





ind idle splendor, after the usual summer custom. Ando 
ial philosophers and our want-to-be-but-can'ts have 
been industriously making moan. It is sad to see so many 
people who might be useful and sensible looking back to 
the follies of the more barbarian periods of human history 
But the importance of the phenomenon can be exaggerated 
In the first place, no one is compelled to make an ass or a 
nothing of himself unless he chooses to do so. So none of 
us that does not care to be fashionable and exclusive 
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need be. The simple life is still lawful. Again, no one is 
compelled to associate or to try to associate with frivolous 
people. One's visiting-list can easily be limited to those of 
whom one approves and those willing to associate with 
one. Finally, there is food in everything; the frivolous 
and fashionable and exclusive can serve us sensible folk 
as an awful example and an awful warning, to keep us 
ever reminded of the superiority of the intelligent way of 
living 

Let us pity the poor creatures—but not superciliously. 
And let us mind his or her own business to show that we 
are sincere in our love of the sensible 

It is the spectators that are responsible for the show. 


The Great American Novel 
_ can say what the ‘great American novel” of 


our era will be; but we can be pretty certain what it 

will not be. For example, it will not deal with our “leisure 
class.’’. That class in America is highly unimportant where 
it is not purely imaginary. A capable student of life could 
not take seriously the poses of a small group of person 
trying to delude themselves with the belief that America 
is England; and to satirize that group would hardly be 
vorth while 

Again, the novel of the epoch will hardly deal with the 
leisure moments of our busy people —for their doings then 
are either without special significance or are explicable 
mnly in the light of what they do in their real lives as 

rking-men and working-women 

Che novel is a picture of the actions of men and women 
ina given environment. As the American environment is 
just as much work as the Middle Ages environment was 
war and diplomacy, the novel about us of to-day must bea 
novel of working-people, a study of the effect of democracy 
upon the elemental passions of men and women. 

If our novelists can't see or can't express its romance and 
its splendor, so much the worse for them 


Sound and Sense 


ENRY JAMES finds his countrymen deplorabl; 

slovenly in speech. But has he had any difficulty in 

getting at what they meant by those slovenly articula- 
tions ? 

The prime use of speech is to facilitate communication. 
Unless it serves that purpose, it is not only worthless but 
downright absurd. Pronunciation, construction, taste 
all these are important. But they come afterward. First, 
let us learn to know what we want to say and to be able to 
say it so that those we address will grasp our meaning 

Now, this being the obvious truth, what should be said 
of a man who attached so much importance to words as 
sounds, to phrases as beauties, that he wholly neglected 
to convey to his hearers, or even his readers, whatever on 
earth he was talking about? 


Homeopathic Truths 


()' R investigators, public and private, are hard at work, 
East and West, an 1 the public is Walting Some of 
these probers of political and financial rottenness seem to 
« bent on the truth; but many of them, f: 

have in seriousness Mark Tw 


rd the truth that it is a dangerous thing for 


r too many 







iggest that t ain’s jesting 
‘ 
t 





ittitude tow: 
the ordinary mind, and should be administered in homeo- 
pathic doses, with large alloy of sugar 

It may be that the publie will resign itself and consent 


i seeming of ‘‘contidence” restored. But certain 





it is that a full and complete uncovering of the poison spots 
must come sooner or later 
And the longer it is put off, and the longer rascally 
respectabilities ’’ are encouraged to believe that all the 
people can be fooled all the time, the more uncomfortable 
vill be the ultimate reckoning 
The day of the open and honest administration of large 
iffairs, public and private, has got to come in this country ; 
for the education of the people in these large affairs is 


voing swift ly forward 


Equality in Crime 


W! TH the very worst crimes being committed by men 
from among our ‘‘most eminently respectable citi- 
ens,’’ why is it that justice is so gentle and generous with 

them? Not for lack of moral sentiment; not for lack of 


ges and juries; certainly not for |: of laws No, the 











al basic reason is the lack of a deep sincere belief in 





the great, American, democratic principle of Equality: 

Our law officers, all those in whose hands is the machin 
ery of justice, came necessarily from the educated portion 
of the community And our education is tainted with 
nobbishness. It puts into judges, lawyers, prosecutors, 
jurors even-—into the largest part of the intelligently 
irticulate and effective public —a subtle feeling that a 
thief is not a thief, at least not quite so much a thief, if 
he happens to be an educated man and if his crimes are of 
great magnitude 
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This is all wrong and rotten, and preposterously silly to 
boot. And if the educated classes of the community do 
not return to plain common-sense and to a recognition of 
the truths of natural justice, it will lead the country into 
grave complications. The plain people are looking sharply 
at the highly educated ‘‘class,"’ especially at that portion 
of it that has the law as a profession. 


Trouble Begins at Home 


HATEVER may be our feelings about strikes and 
labor troubles at home, all of us, capitalist as well as 
laborer, can join in welcoming the news of the steadily 
increasing unrest of labor in China and Japan — this despite 
laws in both countries that make it a crime for laborers 
to try to better their condition in the Occidental ways 
Oriental laborers struggling for higher pay means the end 
of that ‘* Yellow Peril’’ wherewith our militant statesmen 
and makers of war-goods are haunted. For the ‘‘ Yellow 
Peril’’ consists of floods of manufactures from factories 
manned by ‘‘dirt-cheap”’ labor 
When the Orient opened its gates to Western civiliza- 
tion, it did not and could net open gates admitting only 
the upper classes. The Western world’s higher standards 
of comfort have reached peasant as well as proprietor and 
prince. Our Japanese and Chinese friends will presently 
have at home troubles with their vast * proletariat’ that will 
give them little respite for the search for foreign glory 


War on the Fly 


HERE are two flies—close relatives in the far-famed 
tsetse family that make South Africa for the most 
part uncivilized and all but uninhabitable. The one de- 
stroys domestic animals of all kinds; the other gives men 
the ‘sleeping sickness"’ which ends in death. We have no 
parasites so sensational as these; but we have the mos- 
quito and the common house-fly, both bearers and breeders 
of divers diseases, and at certain times spreaders of plague 
and pestilence 
We are making some effort against the mosquito, prac- 
tically none against the fly. Yet there is nothing that could 
so well engage the thoughts of our men of science as the 
ridding of town and country, bedroom, dining-room, 
kitchen and park and wood and otherwise pleasant stream, 
of these nuisances that on the slightest prevocation be- 
come murderous 


Dividends vs. Progress 


ABOUT the gravest offense of some men who have got 
possession of our most important lines of industry 
is their active hostility to invention. They eagerly wel- 
come any new machine that tends to cheapen the cost of 
labor power, because all such machines under the present 
system of artificially sustained prices increase the amount 
monopolists can appropriate. But just the reverse is 
their attitude toward the equally valuable inventions 
which would serve the public only 
If the invention can be adopted without impairing the 
power of the monopolists, they may, perhaps, with much 
hesitation and reluctance, adopt it. But if it would make 
junk of existing machinery, without increasing dividends, 
then, no matter how valuable it is to progress, it is either 
bought and hidden away or is fought until its inventor is 
discouraged 
There are literally thousands of these stifled inventions 
There are scores of them locked away in the attics of many 
of our big monopolies. And natural enough it is. These 
captains of industry are clamorers for dividends, not for 


Trying to Frighten Us 
C' ME extreme alarmists— the kind that wishes us to be- 
\ lieve the sun is rapidly going out and that the Atlantic 
seaboard will soon be a day’s sail from dry land— are now 
aying that Congress is likely to take up this winter the 
ubjects of railroad rates, the tariff and an increased stamp 
tax on beer 
Of course, it is absurd. Any one of those subjects alone 
is sufficient to tie Congress in a hard knot through two ses- 
sions and to cause such an exhibition of national legislative 
incapacity as makes one glad that the recognition of 
Thanksgiving is left to the executive rather than the law- 
making branch. An attempt to legislate on freight rates 
will, of course, be resisted by the railreads en masse. The 
mention of additional beer taxes will bring down the 
brewers’ lobby like the wolf on the fold. As for the tariff, 
that always summons every big business interest, each of 
which lobbies at cross-purposes to every other. What this 
means if developed to its highest power we saw in Mr 
Cleveland’stime, when the tariff bill emerged from Congress 
so bent and mangled that its own father refused to 


recognize it 

If Congress should take up these three subjects at once, 
Bedlam would be a place of tranquillity and reason com- 
pared with Washington 
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THE DANGER OF THE DOLLAR 


HE aristocracy of Nature is expressed 


by the phrase ‘the survival of the 
fittest It means that there is no 
natural democracy. The Declaration of 
Independence is literature. Jefferson wrote 
t He was sincere; also he owned slaves 
But a political democracy is, after all, aman- 


ufactured product Among the lower orders 

of animal life nimble legs help to escape the consequence 
of having been born into a competitive world. Among 
made 


OSt Before 


men, wits serve the same p 





civil laws he made religious laws; hence the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings and of caste preceded the 
theory of equality Sut long before either came the law 
of might, the right of the strongest. That was when 
men were much nearer to Nature's heart than they ar 
now. The simple life was truly theirs— to eat, to drink 








to sleep, to love, to live, to dle rhe strongest animal 
ruled It was only when mer force Vv ifTset 
by skill, and weapons re duced e disparities in muscles 


that the brain had its innings. Sandow is very strong 


but not so strong as a stripling five yards distant with 





a loaded revolver in his hands 
Dbutl 


t has a bearing on what will follow 
When men became human beings they thought of 


other things besides a full belly Iways the strongest 
motive-power behind man’s lives has been love that 
is, the love of man for woman That love, to be sure 
ince put on frills; it is beautifully arrayed, won 
bejeweled At times it is so overlaid with 








psychological gorgeousness that you have to 
away a few tons of poetry before you see the real, living 
love of man for woman; quintessentially the sami 


to-day as ten thousand years ago, the same beautiful 





terrible, inevitable, irresist natural love f man 
for woman, the greatest of the human forces among 
normal people 

But as men became civilized, a 
meats, and built houses, and dressed their love, other 
human forces came to move man. And next to the 
love of man for woman is the love of man for power 
The spirit of competition, the irresistible tendency of 
vigorous races to expand, to progress — it all means that 
All this is old, old as civilization. But it also has a direct 
bearing on what follows 

Like love of woman, love of power has remained the 
same, though the dress has changed. When men fought 


l ‘ - 
and cooked ner 


with fists and teeth, the bully who made good became the 


tribal chief. Dissenters were so easily digestible! When 
clubs became trumps, brawn was god still. By-and-by 
came swords; then brains. In the Middle Ages, who said 
power meant military power; who could out-kill his 
neighbor became greatly powerful. At first men were th 
units; then the units of the king became his barons, whose 
units were their men-at-arms. Civilization does not re 
To stand still is really to go backward. Man did not go 
back. Power changed its garb. It was no longer ine 

in burnished steel; that disappeared when the devil made 





a monk discover gunpowder. War still was the resort of 














The Simple Life was Truly Theirs —— 
The Strongest Animal Ruled 











In the Middle Ages, Who Said Power Meant Military Power 


men, though not the first resort, as it was a few thousar 














vears before. But as weapons chan always the al 

to out-murder others meant the ability to be greatly powe! 
ful the \ became expensive Th: he costliiness of ir 
and the dawning dream that all men, being equal f 
God and His law, should be equal before man and his la 
made power put on st inother dress lo-da d 
from head to foot in solid gold, arabs jued with d if 
igns, and money is the symbol of powe! 

Phis isasit should be. It is natural. Money can procur: 
almost t verything that men tr \t lor Lhe ini 
hows this article is not written in a cynical mood \ 
modern lord, sometimes called a captain of indu 
not decapitate his enemie but he can buy off | hief 
ompetitors, or crush them, which is cheaper H lone 
not own slaves, but he can hire men to do as he desir 
Each dollar is a soldier; mar lollars are an ar if 
money badly led is not to be feared, so huge armies inept 
“commanded have fallen before intelligent generalshiy 


for example, 





the Macedon But th he aye { busi 
day ire he longing to sell 1 
ds TO nt 1 the future will f 
ghts for markets. Markets abroad mea 
nome Great manula rin I will h Ww 
natio iry them u ns of manufac ; | 
nstinet of self-preser on tha 

juarter for tt Dar } 


jew foregoing brings us to America Our the 
tocracy of money or because I re istl rtil 





f work done Chere no use in gainsayit ha ‘ 
lent as to require no demonstra Ther ’ 
Americans who have ideals that are not se j th 
branding-iron of the dollar. There ought to be nsider 
the census says there must be eighty-odd millior f 
Sut to denv that the average American does not meat 
mans money when he spea otaman SUucce nonsen 
Thank God! we still admire Abrahar neoln more tl 
John D. Rockefeller; but ask the average ma hich 
would rather be, the president of Pri on College, or th 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. You know what 
he will answer. Observe the apologetic smile of the ‘cul 


tured class’’ explaining that as a nation we are still youn 
and raw. As a matter of fact, we want the best of every 
thing, because we are the richest nation in the world, the 
most comfortable of all We make money, and, God be 
praised! we spend it. The best physician should have the 








To-day and To-morrow 
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A Modern Lord, Sometimes Called a Captain of Industry 
Does Not Decapitate His Enemies ; 
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the same desires, the same brain-quality, the same single- 
ness of purpose and inflexibility of will that made men 
yreat in the fifteenth century make them great — not 
good, remember — in the twentieth 

Jay Gould left his children a few railroads. He 
upstart millionaire, rising from ten per cent. less than noth- 
ing to seventy-five millions, His methods were not always 
nice; but his grandchildren and their contemporaries will 
not know that, unless they read ancient history, and time 
blurs what is bad. Four hundred years ago Jay Gould, by 
the use of the same brains, the same extraordinary ability 
and unusual courage, would have left his children a prin 
two. Hi believed 


ine right of | Ings, an 


Was an 


cipality or grandchildren would have 
in the d 


Commodore \ 


{the mob with them 


a wonderful man. He did 


anderbilt wa 


not found a dynasty, because he lived six hundred years 
too lat But he did the modern equivalent. He left to his 
son the New York Central system, and a chain of golden 
forts, so that when William H. died he was the richest man 
America The present generation does not reme mber 

I the Vanderbilts did not wear the purple 


neg amuses himself giving, which more 
blessed than receiving. But he is still receiving more than 


the excess over the monthly 


muillior ould make a certain writer no need to mention 
name prosperous for life There was a time when $3.50 
looked a heap bigger to him than the biggest library he has 





riv and book-lo. Ing per ple We 
week in Pittsburg 
tell vou about him, or about 
Just look at the fur- 
and the procession of laden cars; 
stabbed sky at night; listen to the 
t furnaces. And understand! 
Rockefeller does not know how rich he is 
known that these ten vears; his fortune is too 


n 
vet donated to: 
nh 


know what he did. If voudon't,spenda 


* mind what little souls 


of a protective tariff 


the mill 


the mniquit 
and gaze 


at the flame roaring 
epic of the bla 


Mr. John D 


He has not 





great. It is an ignorance from which misguided people 
who take to letters and the fine arts are exempt But it 
must be patent to anybody who has taken the trouble to 
think about it that the man who made Standard Oil what 
it who, starting a poor man, built up the greatest busi 
re empire in the vorld . hi tory taking here eliminating 
here, adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, consol- 
dating, annihilating, cajoling or coercing; who brought 
other organizations and other great leaders under the flag 
of the Standard QOil- it must be patent that the same 
brain, those im trait good, bad and worse, the same 
will power and patience, and when need be ruthlessne 

he habitual subordinating of everything to the welfare of 
the State the good of the oil busine . a Miss Tarbe Il 
“aN all that would, in other times, have made Mr. Rock- 





efelles founder of an empire such as Alexander might 





ive jeft had he but lived long enough to acquire 
We cannot yet 


Rockefeller’s work 


pepsia of over-prolonged success 


tell the historical consequences of Mr 


how what the Standard Oi] stands for will affect our com 
nercial life But he i if not one of the lo able or admir 
le, certainly one of the larger figures of our busine 
histor Properly viewed, the present is as rich in romance 
ix che past, and precisely as full of dark blot perhaps ne 


cidedly no worse 


The Nings and Queens of To-day 


oo Y women of some beauty and much brains have 
4° risen to be queer Men of no birth to brag of at time 

when birth counted for much, but with brains, have riser 
to be kings. Brains made bridges for chasms that seemed 
inbridgeable It is the same to-day Of course, one of 
the factors of the hi in equation Is opportunity Flower 





are blushing unseen by the million, wa their sweet ne 

on the desert air; great moment be 
houting ‘‘ Both gates, car-platforms, 
and potential Carnegies may be shoveling coke in Connells 
ville. But the 


opportunities as if is in 


ting 
intellects may at thi 


please on subwa 





fact remains that this country ts as rich in 
natural and that the 
which makes us poor art-lovers and 
in certain forms of culture 


resources. 
absence of tradition 


deficient makes us great in 


ventors, great hustlers, and the most self-reliant people on 
the face of the earth And if force force of character 
force of intellect eems in the United States to propel 
yreat native ability in the direction of the dollar, be good 


after all, the goal and motive 
the love of power, the inherent and 
tible impulse to do that some men are born with, that 

them go forward carrying the non-creative minds 
with them, only that civilization and our form of govern- 


enough to bear in mind that 
force are the 
irre 


same 
make 


ment have replaced the glittering crown by the corpulent 
bank account 

long before the 
Ame rican cheeks 
re more than a 
lar sign. Mr 
absolutely certain, is not actuated solely by 
and if 
forty years without losing any 
and brain the 


would gain by it 


borne in mind 
need suffiuse 
leaders of ours 


Therefore. it is also to be 
blush of 
that 


collection of numerals preceded by a de 


patriotic shame 





many of these yvreat 





Morgan, it i 
the desire 1 already enormous fortune, 
he could throw off thirty or 
of his present 





to incre: 


knowledge 


than Mr 


and experience 


Morgan 


eountry much more 
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The Coming Generation May be Hard-working in Sports 


Mr. James J. Hill has thriftily managed to accumulate 
thirty or forty millions. But after he had enough to be sure 
his family would want for nothing, it is to be doubted if the 
thought of making more money for himself has been his 
principal object. Think of what the man has done—the 
incarnation of the genius of railroading, developing a rich 
wilderness because he would develop a great railroad. The 
Great Northern was the child of his brain, his dream; its 
prosperity was as the breath of his nostrils 
obstacles, physical, financial, sentimental. To overcome 
them took brains, it took work, it took courage. He had 
all these in marvelous abundance. Let us say that he him- 
self has made even fifty millions of dollars. But what was a 
wilderness when he began produces to-day enough grain to 
feed a kingdom of Hurope It sends forth in ore, in lumber, 
as much in a month or two as Hill has saved up for himself 
ina lifetime; and ten million pe ople prosper — and as like ly 
as not, for they are free, vilify Hill, and joyfully vote 
against the Great Northern's where the 
buffalo once roamed and the redskin lived the simple life 
of slaughter. And unsatisfied 
by the spirit which has always made great men do great 
things, he has dreamed of the conquest of the Orient 
feeding the yellow races with American wheat, clothing 
them with American cotton, uplifting them with 
building the 


There were 


candidates 


unwearied, restless, moved 


American 
machinery greatest freight steamers in the 
world because his railway cars were taking lumber from 
and he wished to take back 
wheat and manufactures to the Pacific to ship to the teem- 
ing millions of the Far Fast. And alli this because 
his enemies cannot say more — be- 
would mean traffic to the Great Northern; and 
means life, and life means work, and work means 

If instead of one Hill there were twenty Hills, 
each thirty-five years old, and each worth $100,000,000, 
would that strengthen the plutocracy, emphasize the dan- 
of the times? Perhaps. It 
must admit, give us better railroads, which would increase 
the wealth of the country and the comforts of the popula- 
What else 


the Pacific to the Great Lakes 
perhaps 
it is his only reason 
cause it 
traffic 
money 


gerous tendency would, we 


tion is civilization but comforts? 


The Crown Princes of the Golden Kingdoms 


¥ IS not only among the railroad kings nor among the 
bankers that we can look for men of that stamp. Take 
Henry Clay Frick. Study his life. See how he began, what 
he became, and why he is to-day what heis. Think of the 
country that letssuch men accomplish such things, and then 
His life is a thrilling romance 

this quiet man of humble birth, of no early advantages 
f education, making, rather than finding, his opportuni- 
ties, becoming an expert in industries to which a few 
vears before he was a stranger; a coke manufacturer be- 
coming the head of the greatest steel concern in the world; 


think onee more of the men 


an iron manufacturer becoming the associate and valued 
adviser of great banks. The other day a reporter com- 
plained Frick refuses absoluteiy to tell us what we want 
to know about the Equitable report and, hang it, he is so 
nice and courteous about it we can't get angry” 
grave we know he is, 
just as he is eminently practical, 


a com- 
pliment on his manners and his tact 
to an unusual degree 
which is another way of saying eminently philosophical 
Chat man’s life isan American romance. He may lack this 
or the other theoretically trait He may have 
qualities that some people do not like, as some do not like 
black hair or red. But how does the world, who does not 
know Mr. Frick’s personality and abilities and shadings of 


desirable 
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character, know that he is one of our great men? By what 
he has accomplished. And in accomplishing what he has, 
what is the one thing he could no more help making than 
a healthy fish can help swimming? Money. It is not the 
sole measure and gauge of what he is. It is merely the cer- 
tificate that he has done a certain work, and done it more 
than well. It is the diploma of the American University 
of Suecess 

It is inevitable that one should consider also the 
ng generation of millionaires, the crown princes of the 
golden kingdoms. The men who are the leaders, 
the exponents of success in dollars, have childrer 
power of the fathers to be transmitted to the sons? 


“om- 


who are 
Is the 

Will 
the power, already over-great, become greater in the suc- 


‘eeding generation? Certain tendencies of our commercial 
and therefore of our national life 
Will these 
If so, it will mean the condition of class and mass 
not now exist, however close 


it is well to bear in mind that 


must give concern to di 


passionate observers tendencies be come more 
positive ? 
which, afterall, does 


to it 


we may be 
In considering this 
have been made by a few forceful mer 
rather than by the manifest trend of the times, or economic 
evolution, or any of half a dozen theories which are merely 


these ‘‘ tendencies” 


phrases meant to conceal emptiness by an appearance of 
profundity. 

And it is precisely because the really dangerous tenden- 
ciesare man-made that the problem loses itsserious aspect 
One has merely to look at the heirs of the Vanderbilts and 
the Goulds, the Hills and the Morgans, the Harrimans and 
the Stillmans, to know that it is not from them that the 
Republic need fear danger. Look at their faces 
their environment, scrutinize their pleasures, study 
We are safe. 


consider 
heir 


activities. 
The Social Safety-Valve 


S' ICIETY is the safety-valve; as it is constituted in this 
\) country it will keep men of much money from beecon 
ing men of much power 
Their fathers were engrossed in the pursuit 
might. They were born for it; they rose, 
from nothing. Society meant little to the latter class; at 
their vanity vicariously, through 
To their sons it means more~— they were 
The parents’ luxuries are the children’s absolute 
Some of the younger men may even have the 
ability, but they lack the incentive. Their « nergy is dif 
fused; it seeks .expression in several non-money-making 
It lacks concentration and intensity. Their ambi- 
tions, sometimes praiseworthy, are seldom of a character 
to be a menace to our institutions. All this, with all possi 
ble respect to the youngsters. They can be called golden 
calves only rhetorically. Contrary to the popular notion 
they are not a pack of idle, vapid young men. But the) 
are not, as a class, and never will be, the men their fathers 
The more I have studied the sons the less I 
tind them like their fathers 

The really dangerous tendency of great wealth is logical] 
enough. It is not the overweening personal ambition of 
the kings of finance that constitutes the danger. We know 
that a democracy is necessarily a government by political 
parties, and it is equally patent that prolonged political 
supremacy is fatal to continued good government. That 
is, a politician in power for ten years loses his value as a 
publie servant if he ever had any. He grows to imagine 
that he has a sort of hereditary right to office. His sense 
of proportion atrophies. Graft never breaks out the first 
month a party is in power. It comes later, when the poli 
ticians forget what the people have done. Political parties 
logically beget political bosses. Democracy is good: graft 
is not. It is the same in finance. The “big men” have 
grown bigger. The national indifference to all save ‘“ busi- 
which permits political bosses to steal unchecked 
and to curtail the liberties of a free people, permits anal- 
ogous abuses among the financial bosses. 

Mr. Vanderbilt and his family do not begin to own the 
majority of New York Central shares; but they are auto- 
erats. Mr. Harriman does not own the Union Pacific, but 
what he desires that he does, and as he desires what will 
make the property more valuable, his stockholders over- 
look certain dangerous and undemocratic principles by 
him established, and gladsomely pocket the increased 
dividends. Mr. Morgan does not own more than a very 
small fraction of the capital stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation, but his word is law. To be sure, his 
word is seldom foolish or undollarly, but it is the principle 
of the thing that is bad —.as when he sought to prolong the 
Erie voting trust. Mr. Hill does not own the Great North- 
ern. He may be the largest individual holder of the stock, 
but for him, so long as what he does makes dividends safer 
and surer, there is but one voice to heed in Great Northern 
affairs that of James J. Hill. All this has tended to estab- 
lish in certain Wall Street minds a belief that rule by a 
minority isnot bad. It is the old theory that the best possi- 
ble form of government would be an absolute monarchy 
under a benevolent and intelligent despot. This is < 
in-American principle. It cannot endure. But 
continued public indifference to such a tendency might 


No man can serve two master 
f financial 
many of them 


the most it soothed 


their wives orn 


to it 


necessities 
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ness" 
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P| e make some of the benevolent despots forget — ablest, in his line, that this country hasever \Jade of Clear Areoentine Nutria 
ul sh Py} | low their benevolence, or possibly forget to exer produced. Why should his children or thei : 

cise benevolence, except toward themselves children inherit the brains with the mil e 

Given human nature as at present consti- lions? They can be pretty intelligent met Hats ior Men 
—F OP OF sFE =R tuted, it is obvious that it would not belong = which they indeed are, and not be in the first ~ 











































ifter the establishment of a plutocracy had Gould's class. Jay Gould once was ** be 
n ur name at once logically demarked two classes, the go ng New York Centra He had a 
7 toa @ Fon, ocak erning and the _ pee ep abuses would experts going over the road raff tat 
PYROGRAPHY follow, and after the abuses words, and af ’s and financial condition, whose 
HEADS words bloodshed, and after bloodshed de ive and accurate reports were { 
® The newest mocracy again: or worse Gould to the new paper The 
idea in Let us imagine, for example, that M1: made the Central stockholders uneasy and 
- Pillow John D. Rockefeller, Junior, possessed to an helped Gould in his stock-market opera 
‘ Act exactly equal degree the mental and mora or At a meeting of the Ne \ 
i qualities of his father. The elder Rocke Central directors old Commodore Vand 
feller started life with no money and no bilt remarked Gentlemet here i 
clearly-established object, unless it was to little, black-bearded —blankety-blan| 
make money, like millions of others. He this town who is doing a lot of dama 
was not a youth when he went into the « the New York Central. He tells too mat 
business. His first years in petroleum were facts to the public, and he must be stopped 
spent in making money as many others were omehow from getting ich informatior 
doing. He perceived certain opportunities What do you suggest He re d 
and he seized them. But it is safe to say ome of them of treacher But one ar 
that the amount of ei t, and work, and wered Commodore, ther ynlv one 
wear and tear on his nerves, spent before he way tostopit. Make Gould a director of the 
became so ri ch that farther progress became Central, and then he won't know a singk 
relatively easy from the sheer momentun thing about it! For the Commodore wa 
of the dollar. wanes erect that it told on hime a masterf who ruled the Central as a 
By the time he was the richest man in the Czar n it. His son after him ruled Phe millon ot C & K 
world his capacity for working and thinking not so aggressively, but intelliger enough ; 
. and digesting was impaired. But his sor to double the family fortune Then can hat which have oviven atl 
# , > pen o would start as the richest man in the world the grandchildren. Only one of ther ; sa: ton: iia at = 
Special Offer osii2s" 07 $1.65 He would have the vast army of dollars of upposed to take anv active interest in the faction to the yvearers GQurilig 
; . his father and only thirty five years. If hi railroad, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, wi : epee 1} 1] 
‘ é father with no money, but with brains and pends half his time abroad. He A case il the pra C5 Ved peak roudry 
adherence to certain business prin iples, point —a man of undoubted abilit who, of the virtues of 
could do what he has done, what could lacking incentive to work, has not worked 
young Rockefeller, with close to a billion of | as he should. The New York Central is to “ 
. money and his father’s brain and his youth, day making improvements it should ha 
not do? In lesser degree the same thing made ten years ap It following other 
Write today FREE could be said of nearly all the heirs of the road nnsvivania for exampk 
men whose power constitutes the danger of where it nay ied Then youn 
TEASE t : the dollar ; Their fathers are the most Willian or What h Dusine { 
(Ts) THAYER & CHANDLER repr a Ss men- _ of ior abilit ean tell, for he . el o 
: 1 the lan #T us see WHY ere Tt ny Det ( exercise it rout t ] i , . 
Maek 160-164 W deckeon Blyd., Chicago to fear from the children of the rich much is certain, that young Vanderbilt ha h: it No tice ible ¢ ley ince of 
, ~ hown good qualities—the capacity for style and superb quality are 
A Bar to Generalizations hard work, much determination, a cleat ! 
head eA } ical « ra These torcible i Wheciit iN Mapp 


The Most Of the half-hundred 


Peaceable this country, such stat 


compiled by a sociol 




















“\° student desirous of ‘ acc | ed had h t | 
Citizen argument woul Or { the great y h itt ] th 7 
alu No rule can be f t J PP. Morga ‘ ‘ : er 
Has all of them self-made met By his fat he expre } , P \\ ‘ . 
. ; ourselves certain ple n 1 ‘ he other ‘ H i i . . rye , 
Occasion to | the) all inheritors of we le lollars a we The ffice i | | | 
| come alarmed Mr ern n int otfies i ne rainit Lace 
Revolver money, an established business ane gy bette he world The bo ised to come Phil CROOEU I y AN , LAs 
: Sy Mr. Hill is self-made. So is Mr. Carnegie down to earn ten a wee n an automobik 
but not Mr. Vanderbilt Mr. Rockefeller that cost $22,000 Was it the father — 
started with nothing, Mr. George J. Gould — fault Yes and no 
with twenty million lo be sure, the 
greater number of our business leaders had The Best Schools for Rich Sons 
too little at twenty and too much at sixt) 
but the preponderance is not sufficiently Mr. Stillman insisted on ha 
marked to establish a foundation for the h or banking and r i} ! 
belief that to become very rich in America the National Cit Bank at the botton It 
one must be born very poor other was sent to James J. Hill to lear ull 
The first thing to bear in mind is that, ir roading. So was the son of Jacob H. Schiff 
general, the children of great men seldot The yn of Judge Moore of the Rock Island 
Harrington & Richardson are themselves great. Great men are freak isafreight ck ‘ all te gx fo 
Arms Co. They are abnormal. Also, there is no law _ fifty dollars a mont! His father anted 
320 Park Avenue of entail here. None of the Vanderbilts of to make a railroad mar not a railroad 
Worcester Massachusetts to-day iS as rich as Williatr H though u feman Phu r} please n 
the Vanderbilt fortune has grown with the father by refusing to ask for an allowance 



























































growth of the country. The great fortune en by sé ng to his paret I 
= —————S)__— oof to-day will grow with time, but the heir of-fare from his boarding-house 
| may grow faster graduating class at Princeton de 
‘ It is not the fault of the fathe rs that the H. C. Frich son was the ma 
One-third 1} sons will “~~ become grea rhe sensa- ly to icceed Perey Rockefeller Ivers & Pond 
|| | tional preacher or the une iene dphilos- certainly has as able a mind as h ther 
more ] opher need not paint illuminating picture William Rockefeller, and has had the ad P] NOS 
of our great millionaires so absorbed in the vantage of a far better early environment A 
ne : pursuit of the dollar that they have paid no and of associates who don’t care how rict a» Je 
IN ome attention to their sons and their education or how poor ne j being themselve er 
» . The y need not deduce hence the gilded rich Other ire building great ountt i { ‘ {, 
trom VOur savings do-nothings who are avenging the public estates and doing no harm if they are 
ae their fathers despoiled by making ass« doing n good And so it goe | Prince Grand ist , 
Send today for handsome booklet of themselves. The majority—the over Many he young men - indeed, it ; ae 
A, which tells about the wonderiul whelming majority —of the great captair pleasing to say, most of them —are at 
City of Cleveland; how much money of industry and finance have given much Bu h the | ( 
it uses in its industries; and why we thought to the proper way to educate their r, ther no re ( 
im pay 4 re safely than New || | sons, and to train them in the best possible of n ! 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago way. They are pretty intelligent men, ull the brair h all th ; 
banks can pay 3 | | these captains, but whet if sometimes the el nl | t inher 
These reasons are goal, and easy sons inherit the mothers’ traits? Whe he pe i ts th 
4 | to understand fathers wish their sons to be ‘ ' ent gener ! powe! ( 
} t ‘ 3 . ~ ave, most of me, succeeded Wis a if onmer tn 
HE CLEVELAND TRUST CO. them to be g men is another ms r developed those peculiar trait and agen ahs 
Assets twenty-seven million dolla a matter of square pegs and round holes therefore, the coming generation will be IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
Furr housand dep , } very often gentlemanly, will be cultured t certal 103 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
) The lack of incentive is, probably, the is better looking and better mannered — it “3r°AT Pp S GAMES 
area oe \} worst handicap Natural ability fails to may be hard-worki in sports or even it HALLOW LE: [| te AV’ Bie . ne ~ 














reach the growth it should because of lack business; but it will not be dangerous to 


ng “Stereopticon. . Mov of exercise rather than because of lack of the Re public And if nothing has been said 62.00. 
ing Picture Exhibitions, Opportunity. George J. Gould was his of the spirit of philanthropy that all men "sled brab I 


father’s lieutenant for years, but Jay Gould — should have, it is because this article deals  yynrg PUBLISHING AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Mc ALLISTER lao 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK Was an extraordinary man, one of the with what is and not with what ought to b« 3B H eo. New @ 
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Our Discontented Daughters 


HEN I hear a woman whining be- 
cause she has no career, the thought 


comes into my mind Here is 

either a woman who is very vain, or she is 
imposed upon in her family life.”’ 

| use the word ‘‘ whining’’ advisedly, for 

the woman with an assured talent seldom 


whines because she has no opportunity to 
use it. She gets out and chases up an oppor- 
tunity and closes with it before it can get 
away 

Kut the woman who sits down before a 
good pieture or over a good book or hear 
a grea oprane and savs: ‘‘Oh, I wish | 


nothir gy to 


generally has 


nor tne wit 


had a ci 
cultivate to evolve an under- 
standing 

If it were an honest desire to earn mone} 
for a worthy purpose which impelled women 
that would be a different 
matter vould then feel inclined to 
help rather than discourage the aspirant 
But too often it is merely the excitement, 
the glamour of the thing which attracts, 
and generally the material attracted i 
fluffy, feathery 


stuff. 
4 woman of this 


to sigh for careers 


One 


such 





sort who wants a career, 


ild doubtle urn out to 


Lack of balance, 


if she had one, we 


De a careering woman 


my dear friends, will make any woman 
career 

Phere are, however, two rules to be ob- 
served by women who long for career 


t 


The first is, discover your limitations. Si 
down and think over th 
t you can? it do 
you down to the few, the very 
examine 


things you are 
That will soon 
few, 
carefully into 
ou the pa- 


ou Can Then 


our equipment have \ 














tience, persevers courage and good 
ense nece ary to make a success of a 
career, should opportunity offer? Secondly, 
have you the time to pursue it 

It rid that “‘genius is an Infinite 
capa f king pain If you are indo- 
lent nature, or in delicate health, don’t 
trv to be enius, for you will only spoil a 
good eepel Bet be a graceful, well 
are 1 ertul alid, and a permanent 
occupant f the itting-roon Ola, than.a 
disgruntled author ho is fit to be nothing 
bu rit 

I} t o such thing as luck in career: 
Those who seem to have it had some keen- 
ness whicl e unsuccessful lacked — per 
haps in choosing a ireer which promised 
a swift reward pernhay In Knowing the 
publi pernaps in cre ating opportunite 

I do not believe that opportunity ever 
doe very much knocking at anybod 
door. It is my opinion that a space a 


most useful implement in digging oppor- 


tunity out of tts winter quarts rs. 


Footlights and Heavy Hearts 


¢ 
) 








areer of an actress looks easy, 
doest it f vou have a good figure and 
vou can recite Curfew Must Not Ring To 
, hr o that evervhbod it the ehuret 
ociabdle telis 4 1 tha made ! ‘ 
go down the ickKs, dor dream tha ou 
car na * ime ‘ t position uw i 
K Lette ! t mite e ma a 
‘ e millionaire G 1 actresses are the 
hardest orkee VOT kre u thing 
} t | yould r or by , novgrapher 
t! I | 4 re { | t ' ny 1 a ott 
ot \ é rapvher oe e time te t 
down than a essful ir actre 
You litth k-cheeked idiot, did 1 
think it as all rouge and fo hts and 
ite supper It ! be refu 
late Ipper ! rder to § a tthe 
leep Studvir eve vakir hour, re- 
hearsing mornu noo and night, not so 
much because the star needs jt, but to make 
up for your stupidity and and y : 
vou, who think it i Oea tobeastar! Did 
t ever oecur to vou that the successful have 





to work twice as hard in this world to make 
up for the unsuccessful who can't do even 
the ir ubord nate 
work? Did 
stop to think thata 
work 


you eve 


genius has to 


order 


twice @s iony in 
to make up for the 
fools who retard his 


work? A woman who 


has obtained a ci er 





LILIAN 





is often injured by the envious malice of 
women who are too stupid to secure one for 
themselves. Indeed, if you only knew it, 
it takes courage, and lots of it, for a woman 
to attempt a career. 

Now the main trouble with women who 
say that they want a career is that they 
mistake the case. They mean that they 
want something which they now lack, and 
they think a career would fill the bill. If 
they are unhappy, they mean that they 
want to be happy, and they think that a 
career would make them so. But it 
wouldn't 

If they are happily married they mean 
that they lack excitement and they think a 
publie career would furnish it. But if they 
knew the secret desires of most women in 
publie life, | wonder—I simply wonder 
if they could believe what they would 
hear 

You women with farms, do you know 
that many of the famous actresses, whose 
pictures you cut out of magazines and 
paste upon your walls, care more for their 
eggs and poultry than they do for your 
applause when you go to the city for the 
express purpose of seeing your idols act? 
ldo you know that these actresses would 
give a good deal to know what you know 
about the care of calves, and goslings, and 
squabs, and lambs, and colts, and their in- 
fantile diseases? Women in the public eye 
get their happiness out of the simple things 
you spurn. 

They call their careers work. They call 
your work play, and they look forward, 
from the glare of the footlights, to the time 
when they can go to bed as early as you do, 
and get up as early as you do, and tend 
chickens and flowers, and do the very 
things that you think are a bore. 

k any woman who has risen to the top 

ladder of fame what her ambition in 
will one and all tell 
simple woodland 
They will tell you that 
their publie careers satisfy only one-half of 
them —and that is always the artificial half 
, real side is the domestic side which is 


The 
hidden from the eve of the 





3} 
of the 
life is. Such women 
vou that it lies in some 


or domestic line. 


world. 


What the Singer Works For 





Ask the opera singer who coins millions 
vith her voice, which she would rather lose, 
her voice or her children, and see what she 
“aV She would rather be dumb forever 


from door to door in pantomime 


than lose those little fat toddlers at home in 
some land foreign to you. Why, it is for 
ther he toils and travels and subjects her- 
elf to hard broken sleep, changes of 





h may any day bring ruin to 
and, above all, separa from 
for those she holds dearest 
1 would drive you, cozy house- 
fe without a career, crazy! She is work- 
ng just as hard as you are, only in a different 


* the s: thing: to bring com- 


limate whic 


1 
tion 















one loves 
successful women in the world, 
ll the women who have ri to the top of 
their respective arts or crafts, could send 
one word : message to all the women who 





that one word 





nessage 


contet in 





» do not find 


your own 


Contentment does not come trom careers. 





Contentment is a restful quality. It brings 
peace a quiet in its trair and the very 
on of a career is bition. unrest 
tior anxiety struggle and fight 
with careers drop their careers 
hey want to rest 
4 curious thing about the public is 
that, afterall, it applies the wrong test to the 
ful womat 


1 he 
Have you reached the 


sculpture, literature 


uccessfu public demands 


top? lave you 
left behind you music 


which will live? 





BELL 


That is not the test. The public should 
demand: ‘‘Have you left good children 
behind you who willlive?”’ And the woman 
who hasn't has not achieved the highest 
rood. 

If those single women who have done the 
best work in their respective arts should 
tell the truth, they would declare that they 
knew they would have been happier mar- 
ried and the mothers of children. That is 
woman’s natural career, and an unhappy 
married woman is a freak. So is a woman 
with a career. Both are outside of what 
God and Nature intended them to be 

An unmarrried man is not a freak, for 
men are not born to be married, but women 
are, and it should be the ambition of every 
woman in the world to have children. The 
world would be a great deal better, and a 
great deal happier place to live in, if ever) 
woman was eager to be a better mother 
than her neighbor, rather than to cherish 
the ignoble ambitions in dress or dis- 
play or advancement for which she is not 
fitted. 

Public women should be judged as 
mothers. Wouldn't you hate to be, you 
women with careers? Are you ready to go 
before a mothers’ convention and let the 
neighbors testify as to what sort of a mother 
you are making and what sort of children 
you are turning out upon an unprotected 
world ? 

If the neighbors could have the dispo- 
sition of the children of women who think 
they possess genius, there would be a good 
many small funerals— unless they thought 
the children weren't even worth killing! 

The greatest men give the credit of their 
greatness to their mothers’ training. Would 
vou rather be the mother of an Abraham 
Lincoln or the author of a summer novel? 





Bad Mothers for Good “‘ Careers’ 
A woman who is a careless or an indiffer- 
ent mother, incapable of bringing up her 
children, may well turn to a career, because 


she is not fitted for her natural vocation 
Eve was the first example of this. She was 
such an incompetent mother that one of 


her children killed another. Then she got 
discouraged and turned to dressmaking for 
Many a woman has followed in 
her footsteps since with no better equipment 
for the career she than failure 
in her mother-vocation. That is about the 


reason why so many divorcées choose the 





a career 


has chosen 





stage 


Often, too, the women who thus whine 
after careers are women happily married 
and with a little family of children 
up to their mothers as the prettiest, love- 
and best creatures on earth. Such 
women would be satisfied if 
fairy godmother would wave her wand over 
their heads and they should suddenly tind 
themselves crowned queens. Yet, with a 
kingdom ready made at hand, peopled with 
the most loving of subjects, they look 


“*If we 


] 1 
IOOKING 
hest 
Hest 


quite some 


abroad for a great work and sigh 


only had careers! 
You can't all paint pictures, or carve 





learn 
how to be wise, tirm, tender 
mothers. You can paint pictures on little 
brains, carve statues in little 


write books in little lives whose 


books, but 


competent 


statues, or write you can 


characters, 
influence 
Such a career would make 
I an than if 
re were found worthy to fill a 
the Hall of Fame. 

There is no 
offers such opportunities to women as that 
of being ror d and wise mothers, none which 
is so little crowded, none which offers such 
rewards. It calls forth your highest wis- 
your deepest study, your best efforts. 
your 





will live forever 
men 


your im: 


count ou a greater wom 








niche ir 


career in the world which 


dom 


It makes demands upon your brain, 


heart and vour life It is a career whose 

heights are never completely scaled while 
- . { . 

ife lasts, and is the only one which brings 


with it a constant, 
daily knowledge that 
vou are doing the best 
vou can with your 
life. No career brings 
that certainty toa 
woman's heart except 
the career of mother- 
hood 
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VERY woman’s figure has points 


of excellence. 


From simple measurements sent us 
by mail our experts can discover the 
good points of your figure and cut gar 





ments so as to make the most of them. 


qT 


why garments t niy fit pert 
vse become the ti e f whi they are de 
@ You take no risk in eiv our Ww { t 
1 we will positively refund your money ’ 


if we fail to fit you. 


FALL SUITS “titen® $6 to $25. 


NOTHING READY-MADE. 


@ Style Bo imple 





meas 


sent tree. 


over 400 mat 
Ask for "i \ 
ples as you like 
@ Our Style Book show 
150 { the 1 
i fa on " 
York, and te you how 
init vo from 


t sent u 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25. 


We prepay express charges 
to any part of the U. S. 


We Send FREE 


of the Newest Materials, 





Fall and Winter Style Book 


Samples 


National Cloak and Suit Company, 
119and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
V / stabli 


Order \ Ig 
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Holeproor 


“Alosiery 


warn 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 


HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CO 


Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis 





SEND FOR INTER- 


ESTING BOOKLET 





WHAT A 
At t . 


THE R. S. CIGAR CUTTER 


MAN APPRECIATES 


e 





F. H. DICKSON, 21 A Maiden Lane, New York City 


Wholesale only, Enos Richardson & Co., 





New York 





Amateur 


ve ak fi 


Work gt ul 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


, 108 Oth St., Pittsburgh 


Photographers 


r developing, printing 


ad. Send tor price-hist 







W. L. DOUGLAS 
$359 and $399 SHOES 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


FOR 
MEN 








W. L. Douglas makes and sells 



















more men’s $3.50 shoes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
$10 OC REWARD to anyone who can 
, disprove thi nt 
W. L. Douglas $3 50 shoes | their exce 
tent styie ecasy h y Supe g 
qualities, achieved the ale of any $3.5 
shoe in the world They are j a i as thos 
that cost you $5.00 to $7.00 © the onl « 
the price. If Il could t you into my factory at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world und 
one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show y 
the care with which every pair of Dougla e 
made, you w d realize why W.L.D as $3 
hoes are the bests + produced in the world 
Iflc Id show you the difference between the 
shoes made in my tactory and those of other make 
you would understand why Douglas € 
cost moretomake,why they holdtheirst ret 





ter, wear longer, 
than a 


and are of greater intrin 
y other $3.50 shoe on the 


vVaiuc 
day 
. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for Men, $2.50, $2.00. 
te School and Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION 


> markett 


WANTED. A ¢ 
ets ed; they wi 


t wea rassy 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass 








10,000 DEALERS SELL THE PARKER PEN 
Side Talks 
LUCKY 


PARKER CURVE 
Fountain Pen 


TALK No. 1. (vak No 2 
LUCKY CURVE: 


FEEDS on we 4 p 
fter pen | - 
INSTEAD OF OUT ator t 
There are kind f ' t 
LUCKY CURVI h | ; 
Phe LUCKY Cl Vi pat " 
ised vint Parker Pen. | 
i] wi 
a ‘ 
. 1.1 KY CURVI I 
1 1 i f I 
‘ ate a van 
simsegadl Pen over the « mon ki 
4 t nye and iv prevent years 
of annova 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Niska Street Janesville, Wis. 
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SPEED MANIA 


A Message to Parents 
BY WILLIAM LEE HOWARD, M.D. 


PEED mania, the resistless desire to 

dash along public highways, that is an 

increasing habit of the automobilists 
is the objective symptom of the high nerv 
ous tension which characterizes the pres 
ent day civilization. It is l 
result of the high pre 
the active participants int 
rialmovements. Itisa and 
he antidote, mental and bodily relaxation 
but little underst or desired by 


ictims 





ure 





ociologic toxin, 


r 


Is as yet ood 


\ 
rhis uncontrolled in r ever Mov- 
" 4 


restlessly, 





and often objec 
all the acts of the neurotic Is seen at 
lunch-counter, on the railroads, and in 
e di courts. However, it 1 
sary to study this subject 
peed mania the automobilists 
facts we have to seriously 
those dealing with 
| 
' 


nlo 
vorce 


ol 
con 
nts or risks 
s on the adult 
ful effects on the 

t rally whirled 
when their 
and normal 


. j 
aceia 


effect 


ives, nor with the 
middle life, but the hart 
very young who are being lit 
t} 1rough = world at an 
nery stems need 
deve lopme nt 


age 
quiet 


ous 


Mote: ing a Safety Valwe 


There always exist a certain number of 
pe ople whose excess of nervous energy will 
display itself in apparently dangerous and 
ss acts. Such acts may be injurious to 
the individual or to the communit 
carried to excess this uncontrollable energy 
is a symptom of mental 
( ‘e—which frequently makes the indi 


the legal standpoint 


UuSe lt 


hen 
alienation - 


vidual a criminal from 
What the unthinking 


olten call courage 1 
in reality a psychic blindness to reasor 
Aristotle long ago pointed out that true 





was the mean between foolhard 

ness and cowardice. Foolhardiness is often 
a mixed kind of insanity, or a condition of 
mental unrest. I believe that in many c 


courage 





the automobile is the best method we ‘ 
of controlling and satisfying this high 
psychic pressure or mental unrest. Ind 

viduals who would at times give wavy to un- 


controllable impulses of ar 
tind relief in the reckless fl 
machine. The neurot 
day on the Exchange, 
thing,’”’ s rid of this a 
dangerous dashes into the « 
wholesome vent for 
that otherwise would 
motous exces 

hose affected with s 
strate most of the 
other functional disturbance 
ous system, even those produced by alco- 


ure 


injurious nat 
flying of ther 


ic, Who, altera 


) 
vful feeling 
ountry. Itisa 


the ree 


vet 





courage 


order 





vo to dis and 
peed mania demon- 
symptoms in 


the nerv- 


snown 


hol hey first become exalted, then 
hilarious and reckless, and when the race i 

nished they react A marked effect i 
seen when women take part in these con- 
tests over long distances. It is hard for the 
opposite sex to brook rivalry, hence they 
often drive the men to reckless and fatal 
speed. I have seen some act as though they 
would “fling the dust aside and naked on 


the air of Heaven ride! | have often,when 
watching the result of this speed Mania on 
neurotic women, thought the cause might 
be a broken neurological fragment, or parts 
of old chains of activity in driving on of their 
men in the pursuit and combat of enemies, 


for it must be remembered that the customs, 
ar te itions and beliefs of our ancestors are 
related to ours some hat as instinct re- 
lated to reason In those who to-dav show 


an atavistic vein re 
This fact alone wage be st 
colossal assumption th: 
ilization is the end of man, or th 
in the world 

The present civilizati 
ificialities, and hence superfici: , 
children of to-d: 1y who are whirled around 
in automobiles are going to be nervou 
wrecks of to-morrow rhe child needs nor 
mal animal exercises, and should be kept 
free from a state of tension and suspenss 
The constant use of auto-machines by 


asoOn IS not 


yminar 


pred 





onmsa nov 





of art 





the 


very 


young persons produces undergrowth of 
accessory muscles of movements and pow- 


id\ 


ers, and nervous diatheses that make st¢ 








and 




















continual mental toil seem monoto- 
nous, dull and boresome The increasing 
use of a nobiles | hoolboys is to be 
deplored: the effect w e seen late vhen 
the student is obliged to neentrate } 
mind on a ruse il Study-ho 
will be tiresome. the al ed} 
ITKSOME€ ind c¢ piete T ‘ re Xa n 
impossible 
When the mental worker finds it difficult 
to wor sil vhen he realizes | nabil 
to concentra t facu ipl ' 
! i ner rf rea ck 1 if ! nh 
nas been taken d ver roads at ane 
ing pace soon sh 3 the effect of the strair 
on his r u el He t I ‘ 
directly conscious of t} but to the eareful 
observer he wiil be ‘ i he le 
things of life with execs ‘ er and a 
t expenditure of nerve fore: Phi 
ispendthrift in be capita d 
will be nerve bs I 
ir me ago | had | rtunity 
to watch this condition in thre« } er 
They were traveling through the country 
with the father and mother and a chauffeur 
whose every thought ot peed nd 
whose conversation is large f narrow 
e TI mental condition w con- 
ti for the little tot of ‘ ‘ " 
tf expectat ! { thr rrul nd 
risk his elder broth eve They 
wore Khaki lit tutor e ¢ ind 
the r del ilé eve Vere ed ! dart 
green the whole effect wa id but lud 
crou the paradox ji wable Wher 
tne it down, which wa eldon their 
little hands clutched the es of the chair 
and their feet pressed |} ‘ the flac 
Throughout their undevelop odie 
muscle-group W I ter , deo) , 
trating the unna ilexpenc re ! 
ous force which will later e ¢ 
trict and lawful account 
It is this unnatural wast f nervou 
force that should be carefully guarded and 
prevented, for, when the stress and stort 
comes, all the natural and reser 1 ne 
energy the individual can give i for 
and where there little to give failure of 
health is certair This is the irning | 
wish to ve to unthinking parent Let 
vour child sport in Nature playground 
let him get muscular development like any 
other little animal; let him go to bed phy 
ica tired and perhaps bruised, but wit! 
ich an increase of nervous force that mu 
cular relaxation is unconscious and sleep 


Where the Pins Go 


Wwe N it is considered that ten billions 
of new pins are u ed in the United 


St 





States every Vear it does not seem unreasor 
ible to ask what become ot ther Phe 
i! ver to the oft repeated que r that 
they are destroyed by corrosior bemg re 
duced to rust and thus disappearir \ 
pin passes out of existence in this way in a 


period varying from a few months to half 
a-daozen year 


rhe finest pin 


japanned ! 
for tl ise of ento 






from rusting, are made 
mologists They are slender as a needk 
and relatively expensive, costing $ n 
ounce, whereas ordinary pins are sold a 
low as thirt cel i pound 

fortune awaits the man who will invent 
a itl fact ry airy ij n t} 4 to 4 
which will really hold the hair in place and 
not “come loose Hundreds of patents 
have been granted for as mar differen 
patterns of hairpins, but not one of them 
meets this requirement 


Women in ancient time 







i great deal of trouble to keep their hair 
in place, the iairpins they kne heir 

long spikes bie head resemblir 

n odern é The Vere ell if 
juainted, with safety-pir The 
ladies of imperial Rome used safety-pir 

ome of which were large and 1 ‘ 
attaining a rth of a foot, and weighing 
1 pound or more; but these pins were made 
on exactly the same prince) le as the alety 
pins of to-day, with the same kind of catch 
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He 


i 


( itinued f 


I'm too busy thinking about myself,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Or you, I ought to say, for Il can't 
tell you how it hurts me to have you suffer 
By Jove, | wouldn't mind so much if I were 
by myself, but it’s unbearable to look on 
helplessly while you ‘ 

Oh, I don't mindso much— truly I don't 
I just feel a little numb inside, that’s all.”’ 

People in Nature books always suck 
pebbles. Won't you have a pebble?” 

‘If you can find a nice clean one.” 

He groped about.in the dark. It was 
apparently not a pebble country. A piece 
of barrel hoop was all that could be found 
He flung it disdainfully into the middle of 
the road 

‘Just our luck,” he said despondently 

A pebble would have done you good, | am 
sure--a beautiful white pebble that you 
could have kept afterward as a memento.” 

‘I sha’n't need any memento to remem- 
ber this!’ 

It's awful, isn't 

Yet, do you know, in a queer sort of 
way I like it. The splendid Gorkyism of it 
appeals to me—the man, woman and open 
sky —hunger, and stars--and you being so 
orry for me, you know!" 

It's hard to praise people without sound- 
ing patronizing but may I say it?’ 

Oh, don't be afraid of being too com- 
plimentary!”’ 

‘No, but really I don't believe there is 
another girl in the world who would have 
been so sweet, and patient, and helpful, and 





gr? 
it 


dear. ‘on my soul, I mean it in all serious- 
ness — it it brings the tears to a fellow's 
eves, vou Know 


It makes me glad to hear you say that 








It shows I’ve been true to the grand o 

tradition It's the man's place to stru 

and tight womans to pet him and 
hie li 


ind the 





console him, and be his little tin angel 
Well. vou have. | couldn't begin to tell 
i how much I have admired you for it 

| mean how i come home » me what a 
le thoroughbred vou are! 





Perhays it has come home to me, too 
pout you 

He felt for her hand 
big, warm grasp. Essy did not attempt to 
vithdraw it. A wonderful sweetne and 
serenity seemed to desce nd upon them both 

But Henrietta P she whispered 

He pressed her hand and wered noth- 
rg Mi was looking up at the stars, as 
of that touch he hesi- 


ilence and return to 


and held it close ina 


an 
though in the 
tated to bre: 
earth 

You've be 


same low, 





o good she went 


on in 


the soft vores So considerate 


alway Oo generous and tender don't 
Our friendship i 
a flirtation.’ 

I told vou the truth about Henrietta 
he returned slowly On my honor, the 
absolute truth. Give me the credit for hav- 
ing played fair from the beginning. Even 
when I t t that night I was 
already half in love with vou 

Essy listened with half-shut ‘ 
delicious languor. She was thankful for the 
darkness that made her silence possible 


lhe woman in her was thrill 


spoil it all now too pre- 


cious to lose it in 





id vou about 


eves in i 


ingly consciou 








of her ecompanion's broad shoulders of his 
big hand that held hers in so tight a clasp 
of his deep and mellow voice Sudden] 
he put his arms about her and drew her to 
his brea Her weary head sank against 
him in an exq te contentment. In th 
tender mast is it possible for her 
to resist, tho ried to keep her liy 
from his as he es on her face, and 





urmured incoherently that he loved 
avs loved her that he 
ak before from very dread 
He besought her ir 
crushing her in hi 


her tremble 





that ad vave | 
hat he ha ’ 


1 Spx 
xe her 
him 
that made 
aid ‘ve and again 
ves,’ as he forced her to the avowal I 
put th r mouth and made 
fe r repeat then those words that shamed 
her in the say those f 
pent-up gl Sutphen was tri 
ips against his hand, 
her warm 


had not dare 
that he might lo 
per to marry 
with a violence 


with delight She 


as he 
words into he 


ing confessions of he 


n 





yorted as he fe 
oe sh} and care ing chee k, 
that adorable surren- 
der, intoxicating, rapturous, humbling 
There, under the open sky, penniless and 


tumultuous breatt 


they plighted their troth; a mo- 
sacred and ecstatic, in which vows 


hungry 
ment 


were made and words spoken that were to 
shine through 
splendent 


the intervening 
undiminished to 


years. re 


and the end 








a Pay 


Their absurd predicament no longer caused 
them the least concern. What did it matter 
now that of food there was none, and of 
gasoline less than a gallon anda half? They 
even agreed that they would not have had 
it otherwise if they could! It seemed to 
enhance their love that it had bloomed in 
their hour of dejection and fatigue; that it 
was then they had turned to each other, 
and found in their hearts a treasure the 
world could never rob them of How 
blithely they walked back, hand in hand, 
to carry the good news to Miss Schell and 
Alphonse! 

The writer must admit that it proved less 
exciting to these two than our lovers had 
anticipated. A cold roast chicken would 
have created infinitely more of a sensation 
At first they were inclined to ascribe the 
others’ high spirits to something of that 
kind, and the truth came out as rather an 
anti-climax. But still, Miss Schell at- 
tempted to proffer the becoming congratu- 
lations. Alphonse put more ginger into his, 
and frisked about to show his approval. 

‘Now crowd up close, and listen to what 
I'm going to say,’ said Sutphen. ‘I want 
you to realize you have a millionaire in the 
family, and though he isn't John D , or an 
Unele Russell, he’s going to deal out every- 
body here a full house, ace-high!"’ 

Sitting there on the ground, with his 
hands in his empty pockets, Essy nestling 
beside him, and Alphonse and Miss Schell 
snugly completing the little circle, Sutphen 
proceeded to raise the spirits of the last two 
to the delirious heights of his own 

Now about that twelve thousand frances 
for the ageney of the Pattosien tire,”’ he 
said It seems to me that Alphonse has 
earned it twice over Besides, he'll need a 
little to get settled on the other 


to spare 





side. Let's eall it five thousand dollars, and 
make it a wedding present from Essy and 
mvse If! 

Oh, Monsieur vociferated A}- 


to Monsieur 
do you hear, 


How can I expr 
oh, Christine, speak for me 
peak, in words from ze heart 

Miss Schell was regarding Sutphen as 
though he had suddenly gonetmad. She 
wondered if hunger had made him light- 
headed 
lam afraid | do not know how to thank 

he said You have made our future 
for us. It would have always 
weighed art our married life in 
debt, even to so kind and good a man as 
yourse if! 

Then ensued an audible 

vhispering in the dark 
Alphonse says I must 
quavered Miss Schell helplessly 
It is imperatif!"’ thundered the French- 
Me, | command it! Courtesy, 
honor all command it!’ 

Sutphen sprang forward and gallantly 
ettled Miss Schell’s hesitation. There was 
an embarrassed scramble, the whisk of a 
feminine ear, an unexpected familiarity 
with some dry, stiff curls-- and it was done! 
Everybody breathed freer when the rite 
was over, and Sutphen hastened to relieve 
the constraint that followed by hurriedly 
throwing in a furnished flat 
1 to order everything regard- 


phonse 


you 
very easy 
on me to st 


nudging and 


kiss you,” 


man 


vratitude, 








les he said to Miss Schell fhe nicest 
things vou can buy and the ‘td ttiest, with 
carpets an inch thick, and silver, and nap- 

n and ¢ vi and pictures, and a 








plano, and andiron and you are to accept 





t from Essy and myself, and invite us to 
| when everything is ready just us 
f< oO know ind we'll have ich a 
house-warming, and hurrah-boys, thit we'll 
rut ir eves to think that we were ever 


ith sit } 
without a bean 


here at all 
a roof to our heads, or a 





Crust interrupted Essy That’s 
always what people haven't got when 
they're s it's never a ham sand- 





but Invariably a 


Well 


added Sut phen of 
t know wh } 


don at it is, but we certainly 
haven t got ; 

How little it 
exclaimed Miss Schell 
I won't 


to matter now! 
Oh, Mr. Sutphen, 
try to thank you again. I can’t. 
But | am the happiest person in the world!”’ 
‘No, I'm that myself!’ cried Sutphen. 
And that isn't all, either — 1 mean the flat 
isn't for you must have a little car to take 
the place of our dear lost Baby Bullet oa 
love little double-opposed horizontal that 


seems 
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shall be 
memory 
“Oh, Christine, listen!" cried Essy 
But strange to say Miss Schell showed no 
enthusiasm 
Perhaps you'd prefer an electric,’ said 
Sutphen, mistaking the nature of her hesi- 
tation, ‘‘or one of those dandy steamers 
with a compound engine and condenser 
Answer, my angel,’’ said Alphonse 
His angel's lips quivered 
Are we going to desert Baby Bullet? 
she said. ‘‘Do you mean that we are to go 
away and do nothing to get it back? That 
that we'll never see Baby again?" 
Here was an unexpected facer for Prince 
Bountiful 
Of course, 


its namesake, 


and keep alive its 


I'm ready to do anythin ig 


want,” he stammered 

1 don't believe any of you cares what 
becomes of Baby,” exclaimed Miss Schell 
tearfully 


The stinging truth of this assertion made 
them all feel guilty 
I was tremendously 
protested Sutphen 
“Why, Christine, we 
car!” added Essy. 
* The dear old Despardoux!”’ put in 
Alphonse. ‘It was Baby that brought us all 
togezzer, and intertwined ze treads of our 
* lifes!” 
‘You bet it was,”’ said Sutphen heartily 
But nobody says anything about getting 
Baby back!” Miss Schell’s tone of re proach 
was crushing. ‘And I can't help thinking 
that nobody wants to!” 
rhere rose a chorus of denial 
* Of course, we're going to resceuc Baby 
exclaimed Sutphen, ‘‘and then take it to 
America with us-— only it it~ kind of 
slipped my mind, vou know 


fond of 


Baby, 


all loved the littl 


Slipped his mind,” explained Ess, 
‘ vally 

Who knows what those horrid soldi 
mavn't have done to it?’’ went on Mis 
Schell, morbidly trying to work on their 
feelings 


thing in 
aid Si 


If there's one good this old 
is their law,” itphen If 
enough mone Vv you can get the 
in the world, and take away an} 


country it 


vou Nave 
best law 


thing from anybody! Now listen to me 
Miss Schell I tell you I'm ¢ going to recover 
Baby if it costs me my last dollar! 


And begin right away lated Miss 
Schell 

‘To-morrow,”’ returned Sutphen 

Miss Schell regained something of her 
composure. Now that Sutphen was pledged 


ejyacu 


to recover Baby Bullet she hinted deli- 
cately that she was free to acce pt the new 
car. Not, as she protested, that it could ever 


take the former's place in her aff 
but as a mere convenience in getting 
around.’ But all the same, recurred so 
constantly to her lost darling, and 
with such an agitation and dread 
might have been made away with,”’ that it 
required a great deal of conversational 
nimbleness to keep her off this unfortunate 
topic. Her last word, as she said good- 
night to her host, was to remind him of his 
promise 

‘Oh, my poor little car 


ctions 
she 


always 
that it 


* she exclaimed 


Who knows where it is to-night, or what 
they're doing to it?” 
‘It's in a good, comfortable barn some- 


vhere,”’ 
I've an 
ing it into the 
Schell 
Then we'll follow it,’’ cried Si ut pher n 
‘and if need be we'll put a cordon of de 
ives round the entire country, and ae. in 
on them as Kitchener did a ronje. Don't 
you be afraid, Miss Schell, we'll get Baby 
back if we have to run a aeo-tneth comb 
through the entire kingdom!” 


said Essy reassuringly 
awful premonition they're 
Highlands, 


Tow- 


Miss 


quavered 


Chuck-chuck-chuck-n ‘ Chucke-ch 

ich ’ Chue = -) o 
pnp And the engine died as the 

ittle remaining gasoline slopped over to one 

a of the tank and uncovered the feed- 
pipe! They were now on the outskirts of 
Peebles, with hardly more than a teacupful 
of the precious fluid left. To leave the 
centre of the road involved on each oce: 

sion the death of the engine; and even in 
the centre, nursed like a sick child, it missed 
horribly, with gasps and splutters that 
showed the end was near. But so also was 
Peebles, and it became a heartrending race 
to get into port before the ship sank. They 
toiled through the suburbs, expecting ever} 
moment to be their last; staggered and 
cranked into the busy portion of the city; 
saw at length the great stone post-office 
looming at the end of astreet. A three per 


hhh? 





revived the fainting engine i 
and Alphonse behind 
after all! 
ders Were 
were onh 


cent grad 
three per cent grade, 
pushing. They would make it, 
Push, Alphonse, push ! The cyl 
still working fittall y, there 





fifty more vards to ge Forty yards! 
Thirty! It would be too cruel to fail now 
on their last teaspoonful! Their pride 


their honor — everything stake 
Sutphen, with a sudden exclamatior 
began to wave his hand toward a radianth 
dressed young man with whitey g 
a silver-handled umbrella, who, on the stone 
steps of the post office, was giving vent to 


the liveliest expression of 


} 
ioves ant 


recognition and 


there's Benj ne 


it's Benjy Bardeen 


cried ‘ 
and all our troubles are over 
The words were hardly out of his mon 








vhen, with a final convulsion, the engine 
coughed for the last time, and then died 
dead, ten feet short of the goal. Sutphen 
jumped out 1d adding his strength to 








Alphonse, managed to push the car to the 
curb, where Be njy Was Waiting to welcome 
them 
Sutphen shook hands with him 
playfully taking him by the ear 
the front of the ear 
Down on 
‘Down on 


and then 


led him to 


knees he roar 


where this young 


your 
your knees 
lady can see you! 

No, no hold on i\ now ] | @Xx 
plain it all ag 

Benjy, waving a be 
n the air, was submit to anything 
were he only allowed to ope iN 

‘Morty, say, I've got in on the Kilburr 
Street Railway  vou've got to lister 

an option on the whole busine 


st snap in the London street rail 


and 


autifullv gloved | 


willing to 


taken 
he bigye 


vay market 








Down on vour knees roared Sutpher 

Benjy, still talking iaid his handker 
chief cobblestone ind obec ! 
plump before | \ Our hole 
part\ dust ind pale with | er 
watched hit r e } hand ip 
catior 








Ing col nued the ip 
pliant ina\ ent strear I had to tine 
ten thousand pound n the twinkling of ar 
eve, and that was how | closed out our j 
account in the sudden way I did thou 
vhy you sent me two hundred pounds, ‘ 

f ng and os tthe r ol cred 

to vou, has kept me 

awake nights! 1 couldr square it witl 

vour telegram or that red hot post-card 
Well, I managed to scrape senether the re 


of the money, here and there, and landed 
right ir and vhen the 
got around to Brogan, he offs 
110 on gettin 
Why 


per ce nt 


vesterday news 


red to come lt 
g control, but I couldn't see 
old man, it the rest Ixtee! 
proposition 

‘Abase yourself, caitiff 
young lady to forgive you! 


Why, ves, 
est pleasure 


there ever wa 
and ask the 


certainly vith the great 


I know I've made an awful 


mess of it, and caused vou no end of 
trouble! 
‘Miss Lockhart,” said Sutphen, raising 


his smiling and bewildered friend, ‘this is 
Mr. Benjamin Bardeen, whom | hope you'll 
try and li ke I used to like him myse If once 
before he burgled my tin bank Miss Lock 
hart, Benjy, is the future Mrs. Mortimer 
Sutphen. Thanks to you, she hasn't had a 
bite vesterday afternoon, and you had 
better make it up with her quick if you'r 
likely to play much in our vard!’ 
Benjy’s open countenance 


extreme astonishm 


since 





displayed 








Say, t awful sorry he ex 
cl med, var shaking Es A ou 
retched hand Good HH, ens, I didn't 
know it had been as bad as that ! Really, 1 
ask you in all earnestness to forgive me 


and let me congratulate you ever so heart 








on your engagement. There isn’t a finer 
ian on earth than old Mort but you 
ql lite take my breath away he been bus) 
too, hasn't he? Miss Sche delighted to 
meet you! How do vou do, sir! So the 
gasoline gave out, did it 
Everything gave out,” interrupted 





Sut phen 
Benjy went through an 
denunciation. Then he wanted to kn 
why they hadn't done this —-hadn't 
that? He was irritatingly resourceful in 
the retrospect. He was told to shut up, and 
not make an infernal ass of himself 
‘Don't stand here talking!" exclaimed 
Sutphen. ‘Get us some ething to eat quick! 
Deserting Gee Whiz, Benjy guided thx 
to his hotel, recurring constantly on the 
way to the Kilburn Street Railway —t« 
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Hobbs and Wilder, who were also coming 
in on the deal-. to the amount of the bond 
issue and mixing up congratulations, 
high finance, contrition, and what he would 
have done under the circumstances —all in 
one swift and continuous stream 

A meal was ordered in a private sitting- 
room, Sutphen comprehensively bidding 
the waiter to “bring them everything he 
had!"’ He was promise -d half a sovereign to 
exert himself, and flew out of the room as 
though fired from a cannon. ‘The whole 
house could be heard running Rolls, 
butter, radishes appeared at a run. Then 
tea and cotfee on the gallop. Then files of 
waiters with dish-covers. Benjy Bardeen 
looked on aghast, in conscience-stricken 
surprise. No castaways, picked up on a 
raft, could have done better justice to what 
vas provided. It was the breakfast of their 
lives! It was to live for years in their mem- 

y, and the tale of it would descend to their 
children, and their children’s children. 
Never was there such marmalade, such 
toast ich tea, such kippe rs, such broiled 
ham, such Heaven-sent eggs! Gourmets 


BY SOFT P 


Che paper in his hand rattled as he stood 
taring at me. It dropped to the floor after 
i minute, and he turned his back on me and 
valked over to the desk 

You take advantage of your sex like 
other women,” he said, nervously busying 
himself with the things on his blotter 

Just kee p the desk till Bowman comes in, 
f you please. When he relieves you, you 
ay consider your resignation accepted.” 
‘T nodded and hurried out of the room 
But the door I opened clashed against the 
door of the telegraph-room as Peter came in 
with a message for me, and as I turned to 
ike it I saw Offield go down on his irre- 
proachable pearl-gray knees, fish about 
the waste-basket, gather together those 
four pieces into which he had torn the type- 
vritten sheet that roused my curiosity and, 
embarrassed now — for he caught sight of 
my look of amazement and scorn at his 
actually thinking me capable of stealing his 
secret out of the waste-basket —crush them 
back into the drawer he had originally taken 
the paper from, lock it quickly and, seizing 
his hat, hurry out 

But, really, I Was not so acutely conscious 
of what he did and oh, how little | cared! 
The telegram I was reading sang itself over 
and over in my ears 





Am coming —sweetheart —sweet- 
heart! Due at 7:30 wy 


if I eould I'd have stood and dreamed 
over that all the hours that spread between 
him and me! But every scandal in town 
seemed to break loose just then. First there 
as the Grand Jury's ignoring the charges 
wainst and exonerating United Power 
Phew, how Bassett must have worked and 
paid for that! Then word came from the 
hall of the arrest of Eustace Manlloyd for 
the unspeakable Drexler murder, and right 
on top of that came a wire from Bowman 
that Quillinan, the stage-robber, had been 
surrounded by a posse anda desperate fight 
was now going on 
I stuffed that precious yellow message 
inside my waist, and then the whole office 
rolled up its sleeves and sailed in 
Oh, how we worked that night! I had my 
dinner sent,in and nibbled bits of things as I 
danced from the local-room to the telegraph- 
room, besides keeping half a dozen ‘phones 
going and every man pulling with a will 
And we did pull together! I like to think 
hat that last night I held the desk we were 
good comrades, the News boys and I, al 
trusty soldier-sailors manning the good 
hip the News, all fighting the same battle, 
all eager for but one thing —to win rhe 
boys had forgiven me for being a woman 
my victory the day before had won me that 
and I'd forgiven them for being so silly as 
to resent sex In a city editor. And perhaps 
vou don't think I was jolly glad I hadn't 
bounced —— when he ‘phoned in a 





long-distance desc ipt ion of the fight and an 
interview with he dying bandit which 
closed with a line like this: “It's exclusive; 


you can bet on that, Miss Massey. I'll leave 
Cottrell here to stand guard over Quillinan 
till he dies, with orders to shoot any re- 
porter that catches up with us, and he'll 

wear that Qi uillin an did it before he passed 
n his checks 

It's lovely, Mr. Fairbuoy, just lovely! 

I sighed happily when there came a period 
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might talk of Paris -of Voisin’s and the 
Café Riche —but to Essy and Sutphen was 
ever the Waverly Hotel, Peebles! 

Facing Miss Schell was a window that 
looked out on the street helow. Suddenly 
she rose in her place with a ery of wonder 
and delight, dropping the piece of buttered 
toast she held in ~ xr hand. What was she 
pointing at so wildly? Her companions 
turned and followed the direction of her 
eyes. The how, why or wherefore of that 
extraordinary apparition would take an- 
other book to explain. Perhaps. if en- 
couraged, the writer at some future day 
will bend himself to the task. But in the 
meanwhile it is enough to tell the present 
reader that there below, with a burly police- 
man on the seat, and another walking be- 
side two immense dray-horses, was Baby 
Bullet, trundling drearily toward them! 
Downeast and woebegone, dusty, tire-sore, 
and creaking with weariness, it was limping 
into Peebles to search for those it taser 

Toot! Toot! 


(THE END 


ERSUASION 


vntinued f 


of calm. My hair was tousled and my face 
was dirty and burning with excitement, 
but I was so content! ‘It only lacks one 
thing—oh, if one only could telegraph 
pic tures!”’ 

‘We might fake one and label it ‘from a 
description,’” Fairbuoy hazarded 

But I wouldn't have it. “It’s a Times- 
Record trick,”’ I sneered 

‘That reminds me,” he said, “ of the only 
time the News ever did it. It was when you 
were up country, Miss Massey, and the 
whole office was desperate because we 
couldn't get a picture of pretty little Doro- 
thea Chipchase. So we faked a drawing of 
that scene of you with her— remember? 
and the next morning, when the ‘agony was 
all over, we found that she'd sent her photo 
to Lowenthal when she wanted to go on the 
stage and Brockinton had shown it to 
Miss Massey!”’ 

**Yes—yes, what is it?" 

To Offield, who actually had hed it in 
his desk all that time we were scurrying 
‘round for it! You know that queer collec- 
tion of his of beautiful women’s faces and 
ugly men’s and Quillinan is such an ugly 
brute possib rly ; 

“Come on,” I cried: “we'll 

The only difficulty about being a woman 
editor, even fora night, is that you haven't 
strength enough to force locks. But Fair- 
buoy had, all right, and the way he pried 
open one after the other of those drawers 

f the boss’ desk would have joyed a bur- 
giar’s heart 

The place looked like a wreck when we 
got through —but do you think we cared? 
There, in the bottom drawer, was the pic- 
ture we wanted 

It was old and probably looked more like 
our R. P. by this time than like Quillinan, 
but it was A Picture. Why, the whole office 
came in and danced a war-dance about me 
as | sat on the floor, when they heard me 
cry out Hallelujah! But I shooed them 
back to work, cleared away the torn pieces 
of paper that had covered the picture, 
gave the precious thing to Fairbuoy to 
take up to the art-room, and set myself to 
piling back into the drawers the things 
we'd tumbled out 

My, what a lot of truck Offield had got 
together, such odds and ends, such a queer 
collection of unnecessary trifles, such 

Suddenly, as I was in the very act of re- 
placing them mechanically, my eyes fell on 
the four pieces of torn paper Offield had 
thrust back into the drawer a couple of 
hours ago 

Oh, it was plain, then, very plain —his 
erturbation, his reassurance! For in my 
ap, in four sections indeed but otherwise in- 
tact, lay a typewritten copy of the contract 
between the News and United Power, 
annotated in red ink and in Offield’s own 
handwriting, by our R. P. himself! 

Oh, you dear thing,”’ I sobbed, laying 
my cheek upon it lovingly; “‘you dear, 
honest, ¢ thing! 

I sat there on the floor comforted merely 
by the touch of it. Oh—just a big sheet of 
copy-paper to back it, a pot of mucilage and 
five minutes’ work! And then 

Then the door opened behind me and 
Offield came in 
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mtinue iD 
and then again it might not 
always have a soothing, angelic influence 
outside of books—those loved ones. On 
the whole, I guess you're a safer soother 
than the brown-eyed siren, Miss Kirby 

She smiled, but said nothing. Saying 
nothing was one of her accomplishments 
If she had collected other details in addition 
to the item of brown eyes, had heard aston- 
ishing things about red-gold hair and a low, 
broad forehead, and firm, red lips betrayed 
by a dimple near their right-hand corner, 
and if —- being as observing as she was quiet 

she had studied Bettina Morton's face 
with considerable interest and drawn rad- 
ical conclusions from that study, she was 
not the woman to mention these side-issues 
She was there to nurse a patient 

Yet sometimes when Peyton, holding 
fast to her hand, assured her that there was 
no woman like her, that he had lost his heart 
to her the moment his eyes saw her, and that 
she must forgive him for the love's sake, the 
homely woman's face softened to a sympa- 
thy that actually approached beauty, and 
she sighed. If Miss Morton was the girl of 
the brown eyes, thought the nurse, the 
romance must be lamentably one-sided, for 
that brown-eyed young woman never ap- 
proached the sick-room, asked about the 
patient only in a most perfunctory manner, 
was, to all appearances, profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the south room drama, save as hu- 
manity impelled her to wish a safe recovery 
to any stranger within her brother's gates 

One day in early June, Willoughby 
Peyton opened his eyes and looked dully at 
the unfamiliar footboard of the four-poster 
bed; studied, with an effort at intentness, 
the pattern of the wall-paper; examined, 
with languid curiosity, the etching that 
hung where he could see it without moving 
Slowly his befogged brain cleared and the 
unaccustomed surroundings brought a faint 
surprise, though memory was not yet stir- 
ring. Why was he in a room he did not 
know, and why was he so disinclined to 
move even his eyelids, and what the deuce 
was that thing around his head, and why 
did his right leg feel ? Oh, yes, there 
had been an accident! His brain labored 
and brought forth another memory He 
turned his head feebly on the pillow and, 
with a dawning hope in his eyes, he looked 
toward the window. As his gaze fell upon 
the crisp whiteness of petticoats, falling 
around the rockers of the low wicker chair, 
the hope became certainty. For an instant 
he closed his eyes, putting off the good 
moment, saving it. Then he looked again, 
but his glance traveled up from the crisp 
petticoats toa large waist, square shoulders, 
a swarthy, homely face, and, as he stared at 
the strange features, a sharp exclamatior 
of disappointment escaped from his lips 

The woman in the chair rose quickly and 
came toward him, alarm changing to pleas- 
ure in her face as she met his look and read 
the sanity in it. The disappointment sh« 
noticed but did not understand. Coming 
back into the actualities after the raging of 
brain fever always affected sick folk oddl; 

‘I'm Miss Kirby, the nurse,’’ she said 

You'd better not try to talk.” 

‘“Where am |?” he asked, and his voice 


The \ don't 


sounded so small and far away that he 
smiled at the silly little thing 
“You're in Mr. Morton's home, whers 


vou were brought after the accident, ”’ said 
the nurse, her fingers on his pulse. *‘ You've 
been very ill, but you are coming around all 
right now. And you really must not talk 
any more until the doctor comes.’ 

She tucked a clinical thermometer into 
his mouth by way of enforcing the mandate 
and he lay silently looking at her, but as she 
took the thermometer out and examined it, 
he asked another question 

‘Has any one else been in the roon 
over there in the chair?” 

She shook her head 

No.” 

The disappointment deepened iii his face 
So she hadn't been with him after all, she 
hadn't looked down at him and spoken 
kindly! It had all been a part of the fever 
rhe keen interest faded out of his eyes and 
he made no further effort to talk, but lay 
patching together memories, guessing, 
wondering, until the doctor came briskly 
into the room a few hours later 

Why, bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the 
little man, as he saw the patient's look and 
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Miss Kirby’s smile. ‘What's all this? 
This is something like, eh, Miss Kirby? 
How d’you feel, my boy?” 

‘More or less like Judgment Day with my 
bones badly sorted.’ 

Doctor Dawson grinned 

‘*No, this is the same old world, though 
you tried hard e nough to get out of it —and 
we flatter ourselves we've done a pretty 
good job of bone-sorting, don’t we, Miss 
Kirby? Now you keep quiet, old man, and 
in a few days you can talk a blue streak if 
you want to. Don't think and worry. Just 
let things slide.”’ 

I want to see Mr. Morton.’ 

The doctor shook his head 

But I've got to see him right away!” 

There was urgency, excitement, in the 
tones, and the doctor looked disturbed and 
spoke soothingly 

‘Well, we'll see about it to-morrow. It 
won't do to-night, but if you keep quiet and 
don't get excited and sleep to-night, maybe 
we can fix it to-morrow. Tom will be 
mighty glad to see you. He's been worry- 
ing about you in a way that wasn't flatter- 
ing to me. Miss Kirby, no excitement for 
this boy to-night and no more talking.”’ 

He went out, whistling under his breath, 
as was his fashion when he was pleased, and 
met Bettina Morton on the stairs 

‘Our patient's rational at last,’’ he said, 
with a great satisfaction in his tones, the 
satisfaction of one who has fought a hard 
fight and won. “ He isn’t out of the woods 
yet, but we've got the fever under and he’s 
through the darkest woods, unless some- 
thing unexpected turns up. By next week 
you can go in and cheer him up a bit.” 

He went down the stairs and Bettina 
hurried to her own room, where she aeeeee 
into a big chair with a little catch in her 
breath and a flutter in her heart 

Of course, she was glad Mr. Peyton was 
so much better. She admitted that. He 
was a human being even if he was horrid, 
and one mustn't allow her dislikes to make 
one unnaturally hard-hearted As for 
cheering him up, wild horses couldn't drag 
her to the creature's room, but — probably 
she'd have to see him before he left the 
house. She couldn't very well go away to 
escape him, and one couldn't but be civil in 
one’s own home. She would treat him 
decently, of course, and avoid him as much 
as possible 


The sick man's desire to see Tom Morton 
was so fixed, so strenuous, that the next 
day, when Tom came from the city, the 


doctor told him to go up and see his friend 

‘He wants to see you alone,’ said Doctor 
Dawson, ‘‘and | think he wants to tell you 
something that’s worrying him wants to 
get it off his mind. He'll fret his tempera- 
ture up if I don’t let him see you, but you 
must be careful. Don’t let him get excited 
Satisfy his mind if vou have to lie like smoke 
The Recording Angel can charge 
itupto me. Mercury's the god of doctors 
as well as of innk Run along, boy, 
but keep your wits about you.” 

Miss Kirby left the sick-room as Tom 
Morton entered it, and there was an embar- 
rassing moment for both men, as the visitor 


to do it 


ee pers 


walked toward the bed: but Tom's genial 
voice broke the silence 
‘Well, Peyton, how goes it 


Che sick man looked at him gyrate fully 
Know who I am, I see,” he said in his 
languid voice 
Tom nodded cheerfully 
Went through your clothes and found 
Nobody knows anything about 
the misunderstanding except Betty and my 
wife and me. They all think you're an old 
college friend of mine Tough luck to get 
knocked out this way, wasn't it?”’ 
Peyton was struggling for words 
I] owe vou an apology he said at last 
It was beastly of me, but I hon estly didn't 


Weak 


ome cards, 


intend the thing should yo so far Your 
sister took me by surprise ao 1 didn't 
stoptothink and and she was so beauti- 


wound up lamely with a propitia- 
tory look at the big man beside him 

A broad, spreading grin 
f Bettina’s reprehensible brother 


llumined 


face of 





ok ' What ec a“ 

c ip rir] Y sted or 
runni th hir 

Peyton was relieved, but still abjectly 

contrite : ; 

I thought I'd tell her on the boat, but 


there was such a crowd right around us, and 
then in the station we met all those friends 
of hers, and Say, wasn't | in an awful 
hole, and isn't it the worst sort of luck for me 
to be flung on your charity this way and to 
have to impose on you as I am imposing on 
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It’s enough to make a fellow turn his 
face to the wall and die!”’ 

Tom laughed, a jolly, friendly laugh that 
warmed the cockles of the sick man’s heart 


you? 


‘Rot!’ he said simply and conclusively 
‘Don't you bother your head about all that 
We're glad to have you here and delighted 
to do all we can for you. We had Reming- 
ton up, and Dawson's good, and you've got 
acorking fine nurse. Is there any one you'd 
like to have come— any one you want me to 
telegraph to?”’ 


Peyton thought for a moment; then 
shook his head 
‘No; I haven't any near relatives, and 


most of my friends are on the other side 
of the water. Even Parker's over there 
He’s my valet, and I rather fancy he’s my 
best friend. I'll cable for Parker a little 
later. You see, ever since I left Yale I've 
been looking after my uncle. Rum old 
chap, Uncle Willoughby was, but he wasn’t 
so bad as his temper and his liver. Dad 
died before I got through college, and there 
wasn't anybody here belonging to me 
Uncle Willoughby was all alone, too— liv- 
ing abroad, in England mostly, but trotting 
around from one liver-cure to another. He 
sent for me and I went over for afew months 

thought I wouldn't stay a week when I 
first met my relative, but he got worse and 
needed me, and we grew fond of each other 
after a queer fashion, so I stuck by him and 
let him do half his swearing at me, so his 
valet — that’s Parker — could have a chance 
to breathe. We took care of the old gentle- 
man, Parker and I, but it wasn’t the sort of 
thing I'd mapped out for myself, and | 
couldn't have kept it up if it hadn't been 
for the confounded loneliness and helpless- 
ness of the cantankerous old fellow He 
died in March and left me a pot of money, 
and I made for New York. But you see, ten 
years has wiped me out of the memories of 
my old friends here. There's Dick Martin 
I'd like to send word to Dick at the Knick- 
erbocker Club. I was on my way to spend 
Sunday with Dick when I~ digressed.”’ 

‘Transgressed,’’ corrected ‘Tom 

‘Yes, that’s better 
know about me. He's my lawyer over here, 
and he'd send some one out to arrange about 
business matters. Awfully good of you to 
have been my banker so far, Mr. Morton.” 

‘Better make it Tom. That'll suit the old 
college proposition better Don't worry; 
I'll see to everything." 

Peyton lay still. The exertion of talking, 
even for a few minutes, had left him weak 
and white 

‘Your your sister, he 
effort caused as much by 


said, with an 
embarrassment 


as by fatigue. ‘‘They tell me she wasn’t 
hurt.” 

“Oh, no, Bettina’s all right! 

“She's —I suppose of course, she’s 


angry with me— thinks I'm a bounder.”’ 

Peyton's anxious face pleaded for re- 
assurance, and Tom, remembering the doc- 
tors admonition, lied stoutly 

‘Bettina? Oh, no, Bettina isn’t that 
kind. Of course, she didn’t like it at first, 
but she's not angry now — don't get that 
idea in your head 

A look of intense 
thin, white face 

‘You're all awfully good,” 


relief overspread the 


Peyton mur- 


mured weakly but gratefully, and Miss 
Kirby, coming in, shooed ‘Tom out of the 
room 


The convalescence progressed tediously, 
but Peyton was, for a man, fairly patient 
and amenable. ‘Tom dropped into the sick- 
room every day and stayed until put out 
Pretty, inconsequent Molly donned her 
fluffiest and daintiest summer frocks for the 
invalid’s benefit, and petted him, humored 
him, cooed over him in a fashion which 

taken in conjunction with a Southern 
voice, a lovely face and a certain childlike 
irresponsibility -was eminently agreeable 
to the invalid, but which moved Miss Kirby 
to something between wonder and 
tempt. Life had been a serious matter for 
Miss Kirby. She did not understand the 
lilies of the field. It is only the beautiful 
woman who can, if she chooses, leave respon- 
sibility to the rest of the world, sure that 
the rest of the world will humbly adjust its 
shoulders to the burden. Each day Charlie 
Alling drifted in and out of the house to 
see the sick man, in whom he felt a 
proprietary interest ; Doctor Dawson called 
more often than professional concern de- 
manded 

But Betty Morton went her way serenely, 
and her way did not lead her to the sunny 
south room 
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KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
important than the camera you 
use—more important than the 
lens you use. The amateur of 
experience insists upon the film 
of experience. Kodak film has 
20 years of experience behind it. 


If it isn’t Eastman, 





it isn’t Kodak Film. 





Look for ‘‘ Eastman "' on the box ; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak*’ on the spool. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 
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THE SATURDAY 


ense and 


The Fence 


The fence it runs around the ward ; 
It has a swinging gait 

All day. all night, it stands on guard 
Such is the pieket’s fate 


A better servant it than most 
The fence it never leaves its post 


The Story that Ended the War 


HE important part played by President 
Roosevelt in accomplishing peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan was doubt- 

less materially assisted by a homely story 
which he related to Baron Komura and 
Minister Takahira on the occasion of their 
call at Oyster Bay, shortly before the begin- 
hing of the peace conference at Portsmouth 

Baron Komura having outlined the 
terms which Japan was prepared to demand, 
the President strongly advised him to 
omit the article calling on Russia to defray 
the cost of the war. The pros and cons 
were discussed for some time, and finally 
Baron Komura said that Russia must 
reimburse Japan in some manner, and if 


she did not Japan could and would anni- 
hilate Linevitch’s army 

‘Il regard that as ree am even prob- 
able,"’ replied the Presider ‘But what 


will it cost Japan to do so? “The situation 
reminds me of an incident which occurred 
during my early experience in the West 
I was riding across the plains in a railway 
train when a powerful bull placed himself 
squarely between the rails and defied the 
oncoming locomotive. Now, the engineer 
could have accepted the challenge and he 
would doubtless have annihilated that 
irate bull. But he didn't. No, he stopped 
the train and, with the aid of the train crew, 
drove the animal off the track Why? 
Because of the possible damage which 
might have been done the train had he run 
over the bull It might have derailed the 
locomotive 

When the President had concluded, the 
Japanese envoys asked several questions 
regarding the possible fate of a train which 
attempted to run down a bull, and in their 
semi-official correspondence with the Presi- 


dent, during the conference, the story was 
referred to by Baron Komura_ several 
times 


Apparently the philosophy of the anec- 
dote did not appeal to the senior Japanese 


envoy, but it is a matter of history that the 
detailed account of the plenipotentiaries’ 
conversation with the President, which 
they cabled to Tokyo, contained the bull 
tory, and subsequent events seem to indi- 
cate that the moral of the tale was not lost 
on Marquis Ito and on the Emperor of 
Japan Who knows what effect this 
home ly illustration of a very practic: al 
diplomacy may have had on the fate of 
two great nations? 


Just a Few Easy Ways to Get Rich 


FTER all, it is so very hard to get 
4 rich Fortunes offer themselves on 
every hand as rewards for a little ingenuity 
For example, a machine is wanted that will 
oysters. If you can make one that 
will do the work satisfac torily, it will render 
you independent for life 

loo difficult, you think? 


not 


open 


Tr.) 
ake 


an easy 


one, then. How about a substitute for 

rpet-—just a floor covering that will 
serve the same purpose at less cost. You 
can be a multi-millionaire before the vear 

out if you can solve that little probl m 

There are, however, other things much 
easier Perhaps, for example, you can 
contrive a simple and nexpensive tool 
that will cut ice without wasting it, taking 
the place of the wretched and extravagant 


ice-pick now in use. Why not try, 


anyway ? 


here should be, one would think, the prin- 
iple of the saw about it somewhere 
Here's another: an envelope that cannot 


be opened without detection Is vet to ve 
the problen 


used to say, there 


invented. Can vou not solve 
As Colonel Sellers 
millions in it 

cannot be refillec Ah, 
there's a puzzle for vou Thousands of 
people have scratched their heads over it, 
and hundreds of patents have been granted 
for such bottles. But the trouble with them 
Can you not 


that 


bottle 


all is that they cost too much 
make a che ap one? 

it vou think of a 
in window 


way to fasten panes 


without the use of putty 


EVENING POST 


Nonsense 


Puzzle that out, and you won't have to do 
any more work. 

3ut we were speaking of envelopes 
What is the matter with devising one that 
is suitable for carrying small articles through 
the mails? Nothing of the kind exists at 
present. Will you not step into the breach, 
and while covering yourself with glory, 
fill your pockets with money ? 

Another thing that is much wanted in 


the world is a scrubbing machine. Invent 
one! If you do not, somebody else surely 
will, and then you will be sorry. Think 


what a boon such a contrivance would be 
to overworked housewives, and give your 
brain an extra hustle 

Most folks, especially women, cannot 
sharpen theirown knives. They need some 
little machine that will enable them to get 
over the difficulty. Why not make one 
and patent it? 

f you are a young man it is ten to one 
that you are often occupied in turning music 
for a young lady at the piano. When you 
are not on hand she is obliged to do it for 
herself. This is all wrong. - There ought to 
be some simple apparatus for doing the 
work automatically 

Typewriters make a dreadful noise. How 
can it be deadened, so that every business 
office may not — with the —— 
rattle of the keys? Any one of the big 
companies he sell such writing machines 
would gladly pay $50,000 cash for a solution 
of that puzzle 

These are only a few of the inventions 
that remain to be thought out. Each one 
of them represents a fortune for somebody ; 
and incidentally they serve to illustrate 
the fact that plenty of useful mechanical 
discoveries are yet to be made, and that 
there is no lack of opportunities for the 
rising generation of inventors to utilize. 


A Master of Sarcasm 


NE of the most formidable weapons of 

wit issarcasm, whose effectiveness lies in 
the obliquity of its attack. A true sarcasm 
has been compared to a sword-stick; at 
first sight it appears to be much more 
innocent than it 1s, till, on a sudden, there 
leaps something out of it —sharp, deadly 
and incisive-—-which makes you tremble 
and recoil. Douglas Jerrold was a great 


master of this species of wit “Some 
persons,”’ says old Thomas Fuller, “think 
their conceits like mustard, not good 
unless they bite.” Such a jester was 
Jerrold He had a positive genius for 
retort His famous definition of dogma- 
tism as ‘‘puppyism full grown’’ is more 


than a pun; it isa pithy piece of philosophy. 
hear that vou say,”’ said a much over- 
rated author, ‘that my last book was the 
worst | ever wrote.” 
‘No,”’ re spond led Jerrold; ‘I said that 
it was the worst book : anybody ever wrote.” 
An old gentleman —a fearful bore — who 
was in the habit of waylaying the wit, one 
day met his victim, and planting himself 
directly in his way, said 
‘Well, Jerrold, what is going on to-day ? 


‘] am,” said the wit, darting quickly 
by him 

Then there was his neat query to the 
author of Ion: ‘ Well, T: ilfourd, have you 


in the fire? 
ll that a kind man,” said an 
actor of an acquaintance who was abroad 
‘a man who is away from his family, and 
never sends them a farthing?” 

“Cert: un 15 .’ said Jerrold; “ 
kindness.”’ 


any more lons 


. Do Vou Cal 


unremitting 


A playwright complained of suffering 
from brain fever “Courage, my good 
fellow!” said the wit ;‘‘there’s no foundation 
for the fear.”’ 

Jerrold hated snobbishness, and when 
that incarnation of vanity, Samuel Warren, 
author of Ten Thousand a Year, com- 
plained one day that at a ducal house, 


where he had dined, he could get no fish 
I suppose," was Jerrold’s cutting response, 
they had eaten it all upstairs.” 

{ not very worthy recipient of charity 
iad been he Ipe ‘d by fre quent subscriptions 
o keep the wolf from his door. When a 
fresh appeal was made in his behalf, Jerrold 


asked ‘How much does he want this 
ume: 

Vhy, just a four and two naughts will 
put him on his feet.” 


one of the 


said the wit, ‘‘ put me down for 


naughts 
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Pickaninny Stockings 
Are Comfortable. 


They Are Durable. 
25c. a pair. 
Made of he i fiher E yptia arn. = Dved by 


Pickaninny Stocking 
W rite in 4 


No. 11,1x1 mun No 21, 2x1, rib for boys 
No 31, 1x1, fine rib for girls 
Pickaninny Stocking Co. 

61 Leonard St., N.Y. City 
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LYON & HEALY, wonas Dict Music House 
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Everybody has fun dancing with the 
Victor Talking Machine. No one 
complains that the music ts dull 
or says, ** You don’t keep good 

time.” / ictor dance music ts of 
the best and the time ts right. 


Send tor new list of dance records. 


Victor Records are mechanically perfect —the true living 
voices of the artists, and not the squawking you are so prejudiced 


against in talking machines. 


g 
It has cost us a fortune to bring this about. 
Victor variety is immense—thousands of selections by the 
best-known artists, orchestras and bands of Europe and_ this 
country-—and every month we add to this immense variety. 


is ° e = 7 ~ 
The following are ready at dealers’ October Ist: 
ginnin 1 4 Nn 10-1 size, $1.00 ¢ , Fi Oper ¢ 
Numbers beginnit ith 3 ei 12-inch size, $1.50 each ; $1 | 
Bass Solo by Frank C. Stanley 
Calvary 
=e Frank C. Stanley 
“ss cue the Per n 
Hymn by Macdonough and Stanley 
shall We Meet Bevo t } 
Duet by Mac Sonengh and Bieling 
Tust Be t Bat , Mot 
or Solo by Billy Murray with Haydn Quarte 
‘ ' Lazy M 
> ’ he 
wn r’s Orchestra Male Quartets by Haydn Quartet 
. ’ j Leat I ft i s | 
Bell Splo by Chris Chapman 14 : F ‘ , 
Tw t shadow : Comic Songs by Billy Murra 
a0 Solo by Vess L. Ossman (0 " 436s is thot are ' 
y k Land flmat \ | My M oO - 
Tenor Solo by Byron G. Harlan (orch. a Comic Song by Frank Kernel 
“Bright By iG By Van Alct ‘ 14! c Wanted 
Hymn by Harry Macd donough (orgar German Specialty by Miss Jones and Mr. Spencer 
Al] the Way My Saviour I M Low: 4474. ‘‘ Katrina’s Va 
Baritone Solo by Emilio de Gogorza (orc! Rube Specialty by Harlan and Stanley 


Prologue I’ Paghaceci 
Thirteen’ wonderful records of women’s voices by artists of 
Imperial Opera House, St. Petersburg 
Price $1.00 each 


Mme. Michailowa, soprano, and Mme. Michailowa, soprano 


Mme. Tugarinoff, contralto “ . hee » Dog 
¢ I } are ( . 2 ate 61 (ra Song Napray . ee 
t In Sil ; : ( * i I Fateful Momet I kowsky f 
‘ ¢ Duet Pique Dame 1 cites Mme. Michailowa ; (flute obligato A ra 4 ~ j 
_ e ¢ Phe I Glink 2 Ania—I Mad Scene Don iz +’ 
I I ant F J 
Mn Michailowa and M.|Davidow, tenor 
_ - sii Mme. Michailowa ; (orchestra acc 


I ; chailowa ; (piano acc 
Mme. Michailowa ; (violino g ) l I 
Ave M Gou I i rchief 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 











